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GUIDE TO CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE 


March 26, 1927 


Effect of journalism on.crime..... 
Shall the public press be allowed to continue 
its shameful tactics of trying to boost circula- 
tion by wholesale dissemination of filth? 


Floating college fails.............. 
Education broadened by travel was offered on 
the steamer Ryndham; but.a sea-going joy ride 
brightened by the presence of co-eds was its 
romantic doom. 


What is a Christian?............ ; 


Expressions of opinion from readers all over 
the country are here given in an effort to clar- 
ify a much controverted question. 


ee Ee  . . oed ns one baste 


Swiss artist could draw pictures of cats so life- 
like that many old maids couldn't tell the 
difference. 


Tempting the invalid to eat.. 
Appearances are sometimes deceitful but at- 
tractively prepared food gets the benefit of 
the doubt. 


Scouting for trade........ ed dat 
Ten-year-old organization to boost Uncle 
Sam’s exports is at-last recognized by Uncle. 


Little stories from real life....... , 
Saved by a finger print; A strange legacy; 
Marooned by ice; Kansas tag did it; Bride no 
speak English; Copper now worth million. 


Uncle Eli has his whiskers dyed... 


His villainous look is more than Eli himself 
can stand, for every night after looking in the 
mirror he cries himself to sleep. 


A post-mortem for congress...!... 
Everybody is glad that the poor thing is now 
out of its misery. With nobody to bother 
him, “Silent Cal” is so happy he almost talks 
in his sleep. 


Some what’s-wrong pictures...... 3 
We should learn to profit by the mistakes of 
others. 
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‘biggest job in America.” 


Elbert Gary 80 years “young” 
He holds down the ‘ 


New process of paper making..... 
The Three Husbands of Mazie.... 


No, this is not another movie scandal; it’s just 
a very interesting short story by Lee Pape. 


Origin of April Fool’s day........ 


Here are several explanations; take your pick. 





Can You Answer These Questions? 


1 Is measles a contagious disease? (15) 

2 What great naval hero said: “I have not yet begun 
to fight’? (23) 

3 Where is Trondhjem? (9) 

4 Why is the president inaugurated on March 4? 
(22) 

5 When was Oklahoma admitted to the Union as a 
state? (7) 

6 Who is Capt. Donald MacMillan? (12) 

7 What is a bigophone? (27) 

8 Are so-called “tin cans’ made of pure tin? (22) 

9 What famous American once led an @stack on 
San Juan hill, Cuba? (27) 

10 How can mildew stains be removed from washable 


fabrics? (24) 

11 Did Columbus get his first glimpse of America 
through a telescope? (14) 

12 Where does “gin” as applied to alcoholic liquor 
get its name? (22) 

13 Who was Mrs. Amelia Bloomer? (29) 

14 Is the average span of life greater now than it was 
a generation ago? (15) 

15 Is the transatlantic phone in operation yet? (7) 

16 Cana president of the United States resign? (23) 

17 How do worms get in chestnuts? (12) 

18 What is the difference between “immigrant 
“emigrant? (22) 

19 When did England adopt the new (Gregorian) 

calendar? (40) 

How many states must ratify a constitutional 

amendment before it becomes a law? (5) 


See how many of the above questions you can answer 
and put them to your smart friends. Contests may also be 
held, five points ‘being allowed for each question correctly 
answered. ~ Great for parties to see who can make the 
highest score. 
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Mrs. Gadabout—Going to New Zealand 
with your husband, are you, my dear? 
That’s one of those countries where they 
have day’ when we have night and night 
when we have day.” 

Mrs. Youngbride—Yes, I suppose I shall 
find it strange at first. 


“Nora, go up on the next floor and tell 
those people to make less noise.” 
“Must I wait for an answer, ma’am?” 


Joe—Did she ask you to call again? 

Lee—No, but it amounted to the same 
thing: 

Joe—Whaddya mean? 

Lee—Well, she said, “I’d like to see you 
come here again! 


“Do you think your public understands 
your arguments?” 

“Not fully, I hope,” answered Senator 
Sorghum, “I may want to contradict ’em 
*most any day.” 


Sid—What is your car, a five-passenger? 
Bill—Yes, but I can get eight in it if they 
are well acquainted. 


Harold—I heard that someone had re- 
cently given 500 kisses. What avould you 
do if some boy friend asked you to help 
him outdo this record? 

Isabel—I’d tell him to beat it! 


Young -Mr. Stayer—Er-er—excuse me, 
Mr.Goofy,I—I’ve courted your daughter for 
the past 10 years and—I want to marry her. 

Mr. Goofy—You surprise me! I thought 
you, wanted a pension. 


Doctor (to melancholy patient)—Try to 
cultivate a cheery disposition. Whistle and 
sing at your work. ; 

Patient—That’ll come a little awkward, 
doctor. I’m the reading-room attendant at 
the public library! 


Father—Why did you put that mud turtle 
in your sister’s bed? 
Son—Because I couldn’t find any frogs. 


Jones—Good morning, my dear friend. 
Yesterday I met your wife, but she didn’t 
see me. 

Smith—Yes, that’s what she told me. 


Inquisitive—Ellen, what’s become of old 
Simon? 

Ellen—He done die wid lead poisonin’. 

Inquisitive—Lead poisoning? I didn’t 
know Simon was a painter. 

Etien—Nossuh, he was in de chicken 
business, 





Aunty; 
stupid as you look. 

Aunty—Well, dear, we can’t all be alike. 
—Collier’s. 


not as 


you’re 


Simons—I had a real-time at the dance 
last night. 

Edwards—But you can’t dance. 

Simons—Well, did anybody? 


Jack—Have you ever been in love? 
Jill—It’s none of ydur business. 
Jack—Huh, woman, you don’t know me. 


An absent-minded man called upon his 
old friend, the family doctor, one évening. 
After chatting for a couple of hours the 





doctor saw him to the door, and, as he 
was shaking hands, said, “Come again soon, 
old*fellow; family all well, I suppose?” 
“Good heavens!” exclaimed his visitor; 
“that reminds me. My wife’s in a fit.” 


Traffic Cop to Cause of Jam—What are 
you, a farmer? 

Cause—No, but if I ever get out of here 
I’m going to be one. 


“Well,” said the judge, sternly, “do you 
say you are guilty or not guilty?” 

The prisoner drew himself up with calm 
dignity. “Your honor,” he protested, “I 
didn’t think when I came here I should be 
expected to do your work.” 


“Please, Honey, just another kiss before 
I go.” ; 

“Well, all right, but you must hurry, 
Papa is coming home within an hour?” 


Tim—What’s your hoss named? 
Sam—He’s named Regulator, ‘ 
Tim—Why? 

Sam—All the other hosses go by him. 


“Do you mean to-tell me that you have 
lived here 10 years and cannot tell me the 
quickest way to the station?” 

“l’ve becn a taxi driver all those years.” 


Executioner (to condemned man in chair) 
—Is there anything you want before | 
turn the juice on? 

Condemned—Yeah—loosen the laces on 
my left shoe; my corns are aching! 





Long Suffering Victim (to habitual bor- 
rower )—And, by the way, I think you must 
have enough books of- mine at your place 
to fill it, so perhaps you’d better take this 
section of my bookcase.—London Humorist. 


Judge (to vicious-looking female)—You 
are charged with striking the plaintiff and 
injuring her. 

Prisoner—I’m a respectable woman, your 
honor, and I defy anyone to prove it! 


Gay Reveler (returning home at 2:30 a. 
m.)—Shay, friend, where does Robert Nor- 
ton live? 

Friendly Neighbor—Why, you’re Robert 
Norton, old fellow. 

Gay Reveler—Shure, I know it, but where 
does he live? 


“Why did you leave your last place?” 
asked the mistress of the prospective maid. 

“Well, they was too highbrow. Both of 
them was lit’ery and they was constantly 
fighting, and it kept me running back and 
forth between the keyhole and the diction- 
ary, so I quit.” 


Chick—Who are the earrings for? 

Ken—Me Aunt Minnie: 

Chick—But aren’t they rather loud for 
her? 

Ken—That’s all right. 
deaf in one ear. 


The Scotchman boarded a bus and asked 
the conductor: “what’s the fare from here 
to Pieville?” 

“Twenty cents,” replied the conductor. 


Aunt Minnie’s 


The Scotchman got off and started to run 











beside the bus. 


After some distan:. 
got on again and inquired: “And wha} 
fare now?” 
The conductor replied “Forty cent 
Scotchman—*How’s that?” 


Conductor—‘Well, 
from Pieville.” 


we're going 


Husband (on finding wife in arm 
usher of a nearby movie theater 
long has this been going on? 

Absent-Minded Usher—Just 10 mi 
Plenty of seats up front. 














Examiner—The farmers raise the ¢ 
now what do the grain merchants d.? 
Boy—They raise the price.—Paris |) 


There had been a train wreck and © f 
two traveling authors felt himself slipping 
from this life. “Good-by, Charlic, 
groaned to his friend. “I’m done for, 


“Don’t say that, Jim, old boy,” gasped 
the other in horror. “For heaven’s sake, 
don’t end your last sentence with a | 
sition!” 


Murphy—Where are you going wi'! that 
little shovel? 

Felix—Going to bury my past. 

Murphy—Man, you need a steam 


Collector—When are you going t: 
this bill? 

Dentist—Business is_ pretty slack 
now. I'll tell you what [ll do. I'll pu! 
your teeth for payment. What d’ye sa) 


A young man said to a girl, bitter!) 
“Why did you flirt with me? Why did you 
let me take you motoring and bathing and 
sailing every day? Why did you encourage 
me when you were already engaged 

The girl sighed and answered: “! wanted 
to test my love for George.” 


Henry—lI’ve just seen the world’s greal- 
est optimist.” 

George—Who is he? 

Henry—A fellow out room hunting with 
a saxophone under his arm.” 


“Better lower the shades, Mary.” 
“Why ?” . 
“Two below outside.” 


“I never feed tramps,” the housewile 
severely informed Weary Willie. 

“I ain’t asking yer ter, lady,” he whined 
“Jest gimme the grub an’ I'll feed mes« 


Smith—Doctor, why does so 
cavity feel so large to the tongue? 

Dentist—Just the natural tendency © 
your tongue to exaggerate, I suppose 





sm t 


The young husband was anxiously aw2! 
ing news of the birth of his first child. He 
was pacing up and down the hall when | 
doctor came out and told him to contro! 
himself or else take a walk around 
block, 

“But I tell you I’m scared to death,” p! 
tested the young man. 

“You needn’t be,” replied the docto' 
“I’ve brought more than 2000 babies )"'0 
the world and I haven’t lost a father s«' 
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DIGEST OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


JOURNALISM AND CRIME 

The so-called national crime commis- 
sion and other agencies offering battle 
to the crime wave might profitably 
study what effect modern journalism 
has on the situation. Of all possible 
factors, the newspaper has been least 
considered. The public press 
has so long been accepted 
as an influence for good 
that it is difficult to re- 
verse this deep-seated convic- 
tion. But journalism has 
changed, and in its new guise 
it cannot evade some respon- 
sibility for the present crisis. 
How much blame attaches to 
it in this connection can only 
be developed by investigators. 

Is it just a coincidence that 
decay in public morals has 
kept pace with deterioration 






cations may eventually drag the minds 
of the nation’s reading majority down to 
the level of those the tabloids now open- 
ly cater to. Rather, the tabloid is re- 
garded as a novelty that will soon wear 
off. But will it? The experiment, in- 
teresting though it may be, constitutes 


GIRL CAUGHT IN BLIND PIG WITH 8 MEN 





in journalism? Certainly 
Greeley, Dana, Bennett and 





“ALL THE TRUTH 





AACR GIRL 


EX-WIFE ROBS SPOUSE OF LIFE SAVINGS 


FIEND WHO FORCED HOUSE WIFE TO SHAME 
AT PISTOLS POWT: FACES LIFE TERM IN PRISON 


filling a want in keeping readers “keyed 
up” is it not reasonable to assume that 
there is some connection between the 
thrill-sheet and the person who stoops 
to crime for the thrill? 

The World war chéapened life, cut 
home ties and gave us a new complexity 
of social life. The sensational 
paper will be an obstacle to 
readjustment so long as it 
makes light of religion, mar- 
riage, government, law and 
other things which yester- 
day’s journalism taught us to 
hold sacred. 

The reaction of the youthful 
mind to sensational stories is 
appalling. Youth matures 
more quickly than formerly. 
Secretive or unsupervised 
reading now “wises” up chil- 
dren to life’s secrets at a very 




















others would be chagrined to 
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early age, or at least they 
think they are informed. The 
contents’ of any sensational 














THE STAR 





see how the principles of their 
day have been discarded by 
modern editors. Today the 
United States has an entirely 
different style of journalism 








UNCLAD HARPIE CAUGHT WITH BOOB IN SHAME DEN RAID 





than it had, say, half a cen- 
tury ago. Then newspapers 
carried few, if any, pictures. 





SHILO GIRL TELLS OF PROSECUTOR AIDING 
BEN’S PLOT TO OUST HER FROM COLONY 





News was of prime impor- 
tance. But it had to be worth- 
while news. Those were the 
days of detailed explanations 
of this and that. Crime news 
was at a minimum and real 
editorialship was shown in 
guiding the reading public 
along the paths of right 
thinking and understanding. 

All that is changed. This is 
the day of tabloids, big head- 
lines and preponderance of 
pictures. These would not be 
bad things in themselves if 
they did not cater to smut or, 
at best, sensationalism. Now 
there is brevity in all things 
except in the intimate details 
of divorce cases and other 
questionable topics. 

“Our readers demand it,” 
editors like to explain. But 
the question naturally arises: “Why 
cater to the moron element at the ex- 
pense of people who want real news?” 
Fifty years ago there was also a moron 
element (though it was not then called 
that) but the editors of that period pre- 
ferred to cater to the thinkers and 
let the others\catch up as best they 
could. Today a great many city publi- 
cations seem to be run especially for 
Sensation-lovers. This is a mistake! 
Half a century, surely, could not change 
a nation of readers for knowledge into a 
nation of readers for thrill. Some peo- 
ple laugh down any idea that city publi- 
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Arthur Brisbane introduced the “scare headline” during the Span- 
ish-American war. But he probably never expected to see it carried 
to the extreme shown in this page reproduced from a Detroit news- 
paper, a paper which prides itself on “ printing the whole truth” and 
“aiming at the destruction of those vices which are allowed to 
flourish through a limited knowledge of their existence.” In support 
of this policy it quotes Claude Hopkins of the big Lord and Thomas 
and Logan advertising agency: “God bless the 
newspaper! It does more to promote law and order than all the 
policemen, all the jails in existence.” 
to see a reason for asking the Almighty’s blessing on a scandal 
sheet, and there is some suspicion that Mr. Hopkins’s departure 
from time-proved newspaper ethics to cater to the new type of 
journalism is due to the latter’s momentary prosperity. 


a real menace if we consider it from 
the viewpoint of Dryden’s words: 


Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 

As to be hated needs but to be seen; 

Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 


The 20th century gave us our new 
journalism, It also gave us our crime 
wave. Crime investigators say that the 
modern urge for excitement is under- 
minipg the nation’s morals. Desire for 
“thrill” now puts more persons behind 
bars than any other craving. Because 
tabloids and other “screechers” admit 


DIVORCED WIFE RETURNS TD 
WED EX-HUSBAND BUT FLEES 


sensational 


But many people may fail 


paper is enough to arouse ju- 
venile curiosity, invite whis- 
pered discussion and often, as 
has been proved, provoke 
crime. Especially does the 
tendency of modern journal- 
ism to lionize murderers and 
other evil-doers drug the 
youthful mind. State Com- 
missioner of Prisons Kennedy 
of New York and others won- 
der how children of tender 
age show so much boldness, 
bravado and lack of repent- 
ance. Perhaps it is because 
the young mind is unbalanced 
by so much sensationalism 
that it cannot tell right from 
wrong and is inspired to 
emulate those it reads about? 

Newspapers like to debate 
the cause of so many student 
suicides. They cite modern 
educational methods, military 
training, the jazz age, religion, 
science and other reasons. 
They would howl in bitter 
protest if they were accused 
of being a contributing factor. 
Nevertheless they appea’ to 
be. Youth is romantic. “ is 
emotional. Also it is instinctively imi- 
tive and craves notoriety. Because one 
student took his life for some fancied or 
real grievance all the papers played it 
up. This gave other unfortunate stu- 
dents an opportunity to likewise get 
publicity. Each time papers printed 
more and more comment until a veri- 
table wave of hysteria was born. If the 
papers had not acted as they did many 
of these to-be-pitied students would be 
alive today. The press cannot escape 
that indictment. 

And publicity seems to have a similar 
effect on grown-ups. The Washington 
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papers not long ago carried absurdly 
long articles about a man who jumped 
off the Washington monument. They 
had their effect. The next day another 
man jumped off the obelisk. Likewise, 
continued reference to Philadelphia- 
Camden bridge suicides has prompted 
nearly a score of persons to leap off that 
structure in the: brief time it has been 
open. 

What about real news in the yellow 
sheets? , 

A recent issue of a popular New York 
tabloid is typicak of modern journalism. 
Across the entire tops of its first four 
pages are these “streamer” headlines: 


WIFE VOWS HATE FOR SLAYER 
PARENTS QUIT BOY SLAYER 
SLAYER’S WIFE HATES HUSBAND 
BOY SLAYER TOOK FILM AS MODEL 


A search of the entire paper reveals 
no mention of the French refusal to 
participate in a new disarmament con- 
ference or a score of other items of live 
current interest. 

“Stop Selling These!” a certain daily 
monotones above a picture of a revolver 
in various parts of the paper in support 
of a law to bar firearms. Yet its “news” 
articles specialize in crimes in which 
this weapon plays a prominent role. 

What would “Daddy” Browning and 
his “Peaches” have meant to the world 
had it not been for a sensational press? 
The papers were not content to explain 
this domestic break-up on the age-old 
theory that December and May mar- 
ridges are impossible. It had towallowin 
filth in order to procure “good stories” 
for its readers. Suggestive headlines 
often took up the entire first page. There 
were intimate, often indecent, pictures 
inside. About the only persons who 
dared read such scandal sheets in pub- 
lic were their mainstays—dizzy women 
and feeble-minded men. _ But. other 
buyers—many of whom, unfortunately, 
were children of school age—hurriedly 
thrust the papers under their arms and, 
shamefacedly, rushed home to read the 
disgusting testimony in private. Even 
though some cleaner papers finally did 
refuse to print details of the Browning 
case the decision did not come until it 
was nearly over, 

But this kind of so-called news is 
“hot stuff’ for modern dailies. They 
glutted their columns with it in the 
Hall-Mills murder case. No wonder 
thrill-lovers chopped down a certain 
apple tree and carried it away piecemeal 
for “souvenirs,” It has been asserted 
that a certain New York tabloid spent 
a fortune in order to bring the New 
Brunswick case to trial just for the 
publicity the daily got out of it. And 
now the scandal-mongers plan to further 
dirty the country with details of Charlie 
Chaplin’s marital troubles. In the old 
days shifty-eyed individuals used to 
peddle copies of spicy divorce testi- 
mony. -Nowadays this is not profitable. 
The newspapers attend to that. 

Is it any wonder that there is a grow- 
ing demand for getting the nation’s 
morals back to normalcy? The urge 
for cleaner stage, books, magazines etc. 
is only part of the agitation. Invoking of 
“blue laws” and tke cry for censorship 
are other evidences of it. The pendulum 
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can swing too far and the level-headed 
people of this country who, after all, 
constitute its backbone By reason of 
numerical strength, are determined to 
save youth from contamination and so 
restore the nation to its former chaste- 
ness. Thus it would appear that some 
restraint must be put on typographical 
looseness whether modern journalism 
likes it or not. 


A YOUNG OLD MAN 


Elbert H. Gary, who recently passed 
life’s 80th milestone, denies rumors that 
he intends to retire. He is still active 
enough in mind and body to be entrust- 
ed with what the business world con- 
siders to be the “biggest job in Amer- 
ica,” namely—the chairmanship of the 
steel corporation. 

This corporate empire is greater in 
income, resources and area than the 
average European nation. It sends 
its own industrial envoys to 60 coun- 








Elbert Henry Gary 
tries. It does an annual business of 


nearly $1,500,000,000 a year, It em- 
ploys more men than our army and 
navy combined, On it 1,500,000 per- 
sons depend for support. It runs a 
fleet of more than 100 ocean steamers. 
Its rail system, if straightened out, 
would stretch from coast to coast. — 
“Judge” Gary—he was a former Illi- 
nois county judge—has done more than 
any other man, perhaps, to reconcile 
“big business” and the public. Some 
years ago he roundly condemned the 
high-handed, secretive methods of in- 
dustrial leaders, warning “this must be 
stopped by the rich themselves or the 
mob will stop it.” He inaugurated the 
system of monthly financial statements. 
“Mr. Gary is somewhat of an idealist and 
has had many run-ins with associates 
because of his “play-fair-with-the-pub- 
lic” policy. In fact, he is credited with 
reforming the steel trust. He frowns 
on speculation and claims to never in- 
dulge himself. He favors prohibition. 
Born on a farm not far from Chicago, 
Mr. Gary preferred school to chores and 
later read law while he taught school. 
He became the first mayor of Wheaton, 
Ill. He became interested in the Illinois 
steel company and in a subsequent mer- 
ger drew the highest salary then on 
record—$100,000 a year. Mr. Gary is a 
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blunt but effective public speaker. |), 
is married but has no son to succeed 


him. There are two daughters, how. 
ever. 





SCOUTING FOR TRADE 

Until*President Coolidge signed |; 
bill which made the foreign ser, 
branch of the department of comin: 

a permanent institution, that import 
government agency had existed for )) 
than 10 years without legal recognit; 
In other words, Uncle Sam’s arm, 
trade scouts heretofore had no statut, 
basis for existence. At various ti 
bills to give the corps a legal status | 
ed in congress. About the only oppo: 
to the measure which finally passe: | 
last congress was Senator King (D 
of Utah who thinks. the commer«: 
partment’s foreign service duplica' 
the work of the state department’s . 
sular service. Consequently he ati 
it as typical of government “bu: 
cracy.” 

It was fortunate, perhaps, that 
commerce department’s foreign « 
was able to exist at all. At any time i! 
might have’been eliminated by a hosti! 
appropriation committee. It was on! 
through good luck that these ‘am! 
sadors of business” were able to 
ceive their pay and maintenanc: 
to now. . 

The new law reorganizes the servic 
and enlarges the scope of its work. 
About a score of commercial attaches 
40 trade commissioners and a large nuin- 
ber of assistant trade commissioners and 
clerical employes operate in 35 cou: 
tries. Julius Klein, head of the bureau 
of foreign and domestic commer 
credits our foreign trade agents with i 
creasing American exports by near!y 
$35,000,000 last year. 


These foreign representatives hel; 
establish agencies for the introduction 
and sale of American products. The 110 
offices maintained abroad are clearing 
houses for trade information. The trac 
experts travekmore than 20,000 miles a 
year to aid American farmers and manu 
facturers.- More than 400 state depar! 
ment consular offices assist in making 
surveys and reporting on trade oppor 


_ tunities.. This information is handled 


by a large corps of specialists in th 
commerce department at Washington 
who in turn get out bulletins and othe! 
papers advising American exporters 
about foreign markets, selling method 
and terms of payment etc. 


The foreign service corps is only par! 
of the 15,000 experts maintained | 
Uncle Sam to find new outlets for ma‘ 
in-America goods. Domestic over-pr 
duction and increasing foreign trac: 
rivalry, according to Dr. Klein, mab 
this service more valuable than ever. 
Ninety per cent of our manufacture¢ 
products are sold and used in the Unitec 
States. The commerce departmen! 
wants to increase the 10 per cent sen! 
abroad. Especially does it want to fin 
new markets for the farmers’ produc! 
Our foreign commerce is now nearly + 
per cent of the world’s total, or abou 
double what is was before the war. 

What does the world want from us 
These are a few recent demands: g0!! 
clubs, garlic seed, tennis shoes, saus2s' 
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grinders, cattle tails, alligator skins, 
sewing machines, locomotives, autos and 
spare parts, agricultural machinery, 
floor polish, flashlights, cash registers, 
refrigerators, sandpaper, canned goods, 
bicycles, haberdashery, radio sets, musi- 
cal instruments, arm bands, garters, 
chewing gum, false teeth and building 
material. 


CHILD LABOR BAN LOSING 


Maryland has joined the states which 
have rejected the proposed child labor 
amendment to the constitution. In or- 
der to become a law the amendment 
would have to be ratified by three- 
fourths (36) of the states. It has failed 
of ratification in 42 states as against five 
—Montana, Arkansas, Arizona, Cali- 
fornia and Wisconsin—which have in- 
dorsed it. 

To all intents and purposes the issue 
would seem to be dead. In order to 
adopt this proposed law many states 
which have already refused to ratify 
the statute would have to reverse their 
decision. However, advocates say the 
fight has only begun. They point out 
that the law imposes no time limit in 
which amendments must be ratified nor 
is there anything to prevent a legisla- 
ture from ratifying anything that a pre- 
vious legislature has refused to ratify. 
Consequently they are busy with prop- 
aganda in the hope of winning new 
legislators over to their side. 


The moot act to regulate child labor 
reads as follows: “The congress shall 
have power to limit, regulate and pro- 
hibit the labor of persons under 18 
years of age.” It was passed by the 68th 
congress in 1924 (61 to 23 votes in the 
senate and.297 to 69 votes in the house) 
after the supreme court had declared 
a previous statute invalid. 

The federal child labor ban is desired 
by the Federation of Labor, Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, child welfare organi- 
zations and others. President Green of 
the labor federation asserts that over 
1,000,000 children from 10 to 16 years 
of age are working in factories, mills, 
canneries, mines, farms and other oc- 
cupations in this country. Nearly 400,- 
000 of these, he adds, are under 14 years 
of age. He denies that the amendment 
would prevent children from working 
if need be, but merely gives congress 
the right to set the standards of child 
labor for the entire country. Why 
State child labor laws are unable to 
deal with the situation he sums up in 
the following instance. 

“Manufacturers in New York, send 
work to Jersey City and Newark 
where children in tenements are em- 
ployed. This is a violation of the state 
laws of both New York and New Jersey 
but the New Jersey authorities cannot 
prosecute these manufacturers because 
they are in New York, and the New 
York authorities are powerless because 
the work is actually done outside the 
boundaries of the state.” 





The Federation of Women’s Clubs - 


blames child labor for the nation’s il- 
literacy problem. It finds 3,000,000 
children deprived of the right of attend- 
ing school. The Child Welfare Confer- 
ence is authority for the statement that 
in the absence of a federal child labor 
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law waifs are farmed out in veritable 
Slavery by parents. It finds evidence 
where children from foundling homes 
are taken in “wholesale lots” to South- 
ern and Western states to be legally 
adopted by people for farm work. The 
department of agriculture finds children 
as young as eight years working on 
farms, and the average age a little over 
10. A little less than half of the chil- 
dren interviewed were making normal 
progress in: school. Thirty-seven per 
cent were found to be from two to six 
years behind in their school work. 

The chief argument against the child 
labor plan is that it is another case of 
federal interference in state affairs. 
Georgia, the first state to reject the 
amendment, has passed its own child 
labor law prohibiting employment of 
children under 14 years of age and pro- 
hibiting employment of persons under 
16 at night or in hazardous occupations. 
Since the amendment was proposed Cal- 
ifornia, Massachusetts, New Mexico, 
New York, Ohio, Texas, Tennessee, Wis- 
consin and Wyoming have adopted in- 
dependent restrictions on child labor. 
Agricultural communities especially do 
not like the proposed law because they 
think it would deprive parents of the 
much needed help of their own children 
on the farm where the labor situation 
is contributing greatly to the agricul- 
tural problem, 


THREE-POWER PACT LOOMS 


The announced willingness of Great 
Britain and Japan to meet with the 
United States in another parley onnaval 
armament, paves the way for a three- 
power treaty to curb competitive naval 
building. The president feels much 
encouraged. The conference will be 
held at Geneva in June or July. - An 
opening.has been left for France and 














—Cartoon in New York Herald Tribune. 
“Who Played That Sour Note?” 


Italy to be represented by official ob- 
servers but their belligerent attitude 
holds little promise of willingness to 
ascribe to a new pact when the present 
5-5-3 agreement is terminated. They 
are dead set against restricting auxili- 
ary naval strength as proposed by Mr. 
Coolidge. Nor has the present limita- 
tion on capital ship strength been to 
their liking. 

Nevertheless, Uncle Sam prides him- 
self on enlisting the world naval pace- 
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maker (Great Britain) and such a bud- 
ding naval power as Japan in this latest 
world harmony proposal. He feels that 
the example set by these three world 
powers will have a good effect on the 
smaller nations. Great Britain and 
Japan have both given indication that 
they will hold up their 1927 naval build- 
ing program pending outcome of the 
Geneva parley. 


**MOST HISTORIC CITY’’ 


Fredericksburg, Va., and Charleston, 
S. C., both claim to be “America’s most 
historic city.” Both use the same slo- 
gan in their advertising. Recently the 
Fredericksburg chamber of commerce 
challenged the chamber of commerce of 
the South Carolina city to public debate 
on the relative historical importance of 
the two places. It was accepted. The 
plan is to have the debate broadcast by 
radio and have the governors of three 
neutral states act as judges. 


STUDENTS AND AUTOS 


Colleges and other schools are having 
quite a to-do over the use of autos by 
students. More autos than ever are 
owned by students. It is no uncommon 
thing for a studen: or several students 
to buy a delapidated second-hand car 
and run it for all it is worth, even in a 
reckless way since no great amount of 
money is involved. Though some of 
these cars are put to practical use a 
great many others, educators fear, are 
employed for joy-riding, petting parties 
and other reprehensible purposes. In 
fact, study of the crime wave has defi- 
nitely involved the auto as a contribu- 
ting factor toward juvenile delinquency. 


Opposition to the use of cars by male 
and female students is voiced by almost 
all the leading college heads. Princeton 
and Vassar are among the institutions 
which object to autos. “The use of autos 
has never been allowed at Vassar on 
the grounds of safety, democracy and 
interference with academic work,” ex- 
plains the latter. Princeton adopted the 
curb when it was found that most of 
the 200 students who operated cars there 
were behind in their studies. The senior 
student council resigned in protest. The 
ban is effective July 1. 

Inquiry by the American Automobile 
Association revealed President Coffman 
of the University of Minnesota to be one 
of the few educators opposed to elim- 
inating the student car. Dr. Coffman 
explains: “Any artificial restrictions up- 
on young people in the use of automo- 
biles must be regarded as only tempo- 
rary solutions. For universities to take 
the position that they will refuse auto- 
mobiles to students is not, in my judg- 
ment, the proper way to solve the prob- 
lem. Responsibility for self-control 
must be built up in each student and 
restrictive legislation should be reduced 
to a minimum.” 


LOANS TO VETERANS 


Congress came to the relief of the 
World war veterans by passing a bill 
authorizing the government to make 
loans on so-called bonus certificates but, 
as in the case of some other measures, 
it failed to appropriate money to carry 
this idea out. Still, the Veterans’ bureau 
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_ thinks it has enough. power to go ahead 


with the loans anyhow. Beginning April 
1 it intends to relieve veterans of pos- 
sible rebuff from banks in applying for 
loans by itself meeting such applica- 
tions with funds which accrue in the 
converted insurance fund. However, 
regular interest rate will be charged. 
Necessary blank forms are now being 
prepared. Because the adjusted com- 
pensation feature was intended to cre- 
ate a spirit of thrift, it is not the -pur- 
pose of the bureau to encourage bor- 
rowing for foolish spending. 

In a recent article we intimated that 
lapsed payments on_a veteran’s loan 
would mean loss of the certificate to 
the veteran and profit by the govern- 
ment. This is a mistake, as several 
bankers point out; The law provides 
that if the veteran fails to redeem his 
certificate the government- deducts the 
borrowed amount with interest and 
pays the remainder to the veteran or 
his heirs. 


NEW ALCOHOL DENATURANT 


Beginning April 1 the government will 
doctor alcohol with a new ingredient— 
adehol. Adehol was discovered by Prof. 
Joseph James of the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, one of many who experi- 
mented as a result of the charge that 
official poisoning of industrial alcohol 
Was causing many deaths among law- 
violators who persisted in drinking it. 
Adehol has a violently repulsive odor 
and taste but is not harmful. Four per 
cent of wood alcohol, however, will still 
be used with the new denaturant. Wood 
alcohol is the only known sure pre- 
ventative of redistillation of alcohol for 
beverage purposes. The legislature of 
New York, probably wettest state in the 
Union recently memorialized congress 
to forbid poisoning of industrial alcohol. 








NEW NICARAGUAN REVELATIONS 


Charge that the state department used 
undue influence to place Diaz at the head 
of the Nicaraguan government is made 
by Lawrence Dennis, recalled American 
charge d’affaires to that country. Den- 
nis claims to have a diplomatic document 
signed by Secretary of State Kellogg or- 
dering him to do “everything possible” 
to secure Diaz’s election. While Charles 
Eberhardt, American minister to Nica- 
ragua, was denying any such document, 
Acting Secretary of State Grew confirm- 
ed its exisfence but claimed it was a 
forgery inspired by Mexico. Secretary 
Kellogg flatly denied that the United 
States aided Diaz’s election. ’ 

Dennis admits violating diplomatic 
etiquette by distributing handbills in 
Nicaragua urging Diaz’s election. Critics 
of the state department declare the for- 
gery charge absurd. They point out that 
the document is dated last November, 
before Mexico become embroiled in the 
Nicaraguan squabble. 

Dennis further charges incompetence, 
waste of government money and “high- 
hatting” of newspapermen by the state 
department. He echoes the old com- 
plaint that wealth rules state depart- 
ment appointments to the detriment of 
men working up from the ranks. He 
avers that unfit and spatted individuals 
at Washington send lengthy cablegrams 
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copied verbatim from the Congressional 
Record. These costly messages, he said 
were sent in code and even included the 
ordinary routine of congress. Dennis 
says the state department is so anxious 
for favorable publicity that it goes far 
out of its way to cater to the press. As 
@ parting shot he terms the state depart- 
ment Anglicized, specializing in “Eng- 
lish mannerisms” and “supercilious af- 
fectations.” The state department is the 
only government department that hangs 
on to old-fashioned language in official 
communications, even to the use of such 
obsolete phrases as “Your faithful and 
obedient servant,” etc. 


HAITI BARS SENATOR 


Haiti surprised the United States, and 
especially our august senate, by putting 
a ban on the proposed visit to the negro 
republic of Senator King (Dem.) of 
Utah. In a formal message transmitted 
to Washington, Haiti says “Mr. King” is 
“undesirable,” not because he is a Mor- 
mon, but because he has been making 
“false and offensive” statements about 
President Borno and because he is “the 
agent of the worst elements in Haitian 
politics.” The state department inter- 
ceded but Borno was reported obstinate. 
In a recent visit to Porto Rico Senator 
King pleaded for statehood for that 
island. Borno fears King may stir up 
trouble in Haiti. The former thinks the 
action of the United States in_barring 
such undesirables as Count and Count- 
ess Karolyi of Hungary, Saklatvala, East 
Indian member of British parliament, 
and Mme, Kollontay, soviet woman am- 
bassador, is enough precedent for Haiti’s 
ban on Senator King. " 








News Notes 











Segregation Illegal. State laws bar- 
ring negroes from white residential sec- 
tions were declared illegal by the su- 
preme court. The case was appealed 
from New Orleans. This agrees with a 
ruling made on a Louisville case in 1917. 


Indian Scout Dies. I-See-O, last of 
the Kiowa Indian scouts, died from 
pneumonia at Ft. Still, Okla. Though 
nearly 80 years old, he was on active 
duty as a sergeant in the regular army. 
Because of his success in putting down 
a Kiowa and Commanche uprising in 
1891 he was made a sergeant by con- 

















Evanger Childs high school at the Bronx, 
N. Y., boasts of an all-gitl rifle team. Un- 
der the direction of an instructor, they are 
said to be becoming able “markswomen.” 
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gress. He chose to live in a tepec «) 
the reservation. He was given a }))jj- 
tary funeral. 


Alien‘Land Law Invalid. The Ark.» 
sas supreme court invalidated a stai, 
law which prohibits aliens from ow; 
ing property in that state. 


Cult Leader Held. Mrs. Margar, 
Rowan, California prophetess, was 4 
rested on a charge of conspiring to 
Dr. Burt Fullmer, leader of an opp 
ing religious cult. She was order 
held in $25,000 bail at Los Angeles 


Nominates Himself. James Galow: 
cast the single vote in the prim 
election at Summit, II., a Chicago 
urb. As a result he is the only nomi 
for president of the village board. 


Fishing Bill Vetoed. “Silly” said ( 
Smith of New York in vetoing a bil! re: 
ulating the number of fishing lines 
hooks a person might use in Lak 
Keuka, that state. 
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Ferguson Amnesty Repeal. Pf 
houses of the Texas legislature \: 
to repeal the amnesty granted for: 
Gov. James Ferguson during the re¢ 
of “Ma” Ferguson. 


Borah Declines Pay. Senator Borah 
of Idaho has turned back to the treas- 
ury his share of the increase in pay 
granted senators and representative: 
two years ago. The amount is &. 
the difference between the old rai: 
$7500 and the new annual salary of 
$10,000. He says he will continue to ac- 
cept the old rate. His term expires in 
1931. 


“Human Adding Machine.” Overwork 
in developing mathematical shortcuts is 
said to have caused the death of George 
H. Wood, “lightning calculator,” at 
Omaha. He was 57 years old and often 
worsted adding machines in tests. 


Boston Bans Books. Nine best-sellers 
containing passages “tending to corrupt 
the morals of youth” were banned bh) 
the Boston police. 





Urge Debt Revision. President I! 
ben and 116 other members of Princ 
ton university faculty have joined with 


~the faculty of Columbia university in 


urging reconsideration of the allies war 
debts. They favor more liberal terms, 
possibly cancellation. 


Senate Restaurant Hit. The senat: 
filibuster which killed various appro 
priation bills also killed an item {! 
$6500 to carry on the senate restauran! 
at the capitol. The eating place of t! 
senators may have to close as a resull. 


Anti-Evolution Bills Killed. Educa 
tional committees in the Minnesota and 
Oklahoma legislatures tabled measur: 

which would have banned teaching t!) 

evolution theory in the public schoo’: 
of those states. 


Judge’s Profiteering Hit. Magistrates 
who profit from fines imposed by the 
were assailed in a supreme court dec! 
sion handed down by Chief Justic« 
Taft. The case under consideration 
was that of an Ohio mayor-judge who 
received half the fines collected 1° 
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prohibition cases. The Taft decision 
said it was iMegal for judges to have 
q personal financial interest in their 
verdicts. 
Association thinks the ruling may help 
motorists recover fines collected by 
justices of the peace who also profit in 
this manner. 


Planes Purchased. The navy has 
bought 130 airplanes for $1,700,000 and 
the army has contracted for 64 new 
planes and other air equipment to cost 
nearly $1,500,000. 


Niagara Falls Thriller. A movie com- 
pany dammed a small section of the 
American falls at Niagara in order to 
take a shot of Ed: Wynn, comedian, bal- 
anced in a box on the brink. The stunt 
was the climax to a film comedy. The 
box was secured by a steel bolt and 
cable. But Ed was pale and nervous 
when he finally got back to the shore. 


Bible Theft Opposed. President Blair 
of the Colorado Gideons was recently 
quoted as saying that the theft of the 
Bible wasn’t a crime. The International 
Gideons, who supply many hotel rooms 
with Bibles, now deny that such an idea 
speaks for the association as a whole. 


Whipping Sentence Stands. Magis- 
trate Orem of St. Michaels, Md., sen- 
tenced a wife beater to 10 lashes and 
then relented. But the state attorney- 
general ruled that the original sentence 
must stand. 


Liquor Referendums. The lower 
house of the Arizona legislature voted 
in favor of a referendum on the ques- 
tion of whether prohibition should be 
modified but the Minnesota house side- 
tracked a similar proposal. 


Senatorial Oddity. The day of con- 
gress’s adjournment saw every man 
that Oklahoma ever sent to the senate 
on the floor of that house together— 
Owen, Gore, Pine and Harreld. But 
Oklahoma has been a state only since 
1907. 

Sunday Movies Banned. The Kansas 
senate refused to legalize Sunday mov- 
ies, banned under the blue laws of 
1868. Both houses voted to compel 
every Kansas voter to register his party 
affiliation at least 30 days before general 
election. 





Denounce Immigration Law. A reso- 
lution asking the world to “express in- 
dignation and horror” at the U. S. re- 
stricted immigration policy was unani- 
mously adopted by the American Jewish 
Congress in session at Washington. 


Costly Publicity. “I don’t know any- 
body there,” the Prince of Wales is said. 
to have remarked when told that T. C. 
Shaw, Ft. Worth, Tex., oil operator, 
wanted him on the transatlantic phone. 
He also refused to take a similar call 
from Elmore Heins of Roanoke, Va. 
Each call cost $75. Shaw wanted to 
invite the prince to a livestock show. 


Co-Ed Gets Light Sentence. Marian 
Meyers, former co-ed at the University 
of South Dakota who attempted to rob 
@ bank at Vermilion, that state, was 
sentenced to 30 days in jail. The law 


The Ohio State Automobile. 





The ruins of an old Virginia farmhouse 
gave up this curious iron fireback dated 
1734. The letters “A” and “M” are sup- 
posed to stand for the given names of 
George Washington’s parents because the 
fireback was made in a foundry belonging 
to Washington’s father. The fireback is 
now in the possession of the D. A. R. 








permitted a sentence of % years but 
Judge Beck declared the 20-year-old 
girl had not received “an even break at 
the hands of society.” She has been 
assigned the work of mending prison 
clothes. 


Pro-British Histories Attacked. His- 
tory textbooks used in Chicago public 
schools are “pro-British and dangerous 
to American patriotism,” the American 
Historical Society said in a demand to 
the local board of education that the 
books be banned. __ 


Plane Aids Snowbound Town. A Col- 
orado national guard plane dropped 
food, mail and medical supplies at Sil- 
verton, Colo., snowbound for a month. 


Soviet Bishop Wins Property. St. 
Nicholas’s cathedral, New York, and 90 
other pieces of Russian Orthodox Cath- 
olic church property in this country 
were ordered turned over to Archbish- 
op Kedrovsky of Russia by the New 
York supremecourt. Thearchbishopbe- 
longs te the new church element recog- 
nized by the soviet government. Trans- 
fer of the property was opposed by the 
constituents of the old Russian church. 


Aviator Convicted. A Los Angeles 
jury brought in a verdict of manslaugh- 
ter against Carroll Crossan, aviator, 
whose plane killed two children when 
he made a forced landing on a beach 
last summer. 


Raphael Sold. Jacob Epstein, Balti- 
more merchant, paid $250,000 at a New 
York sale for Raphael’s “Emilia pia de 
Montefeltro,” found in a dusty room of 
an old Vienna cottage last summer. 


Education Foundation. A National 
Community Foundation to “promote 
popular education and cultural advance- 
ment in American communities” is pro- 
posed by the Rev. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, 
Otto H. Kahn, Medill McCormick, Ed- 
ward Bok, Charles M. Schwab and 
others. A fund of $5,000,000 would be 
raised to carry out the work along 
chautauqua lines. 


Hit Beauty Pageant. The Atlantic 
City beauty pageant is “a demoralizing 
exploitation of young women,” accord- 
ing to presidents of the Big Sisters As- 
sociation, Women’s Catholic Alliance, 
Mothers’ League, Home and School 
League and Council of Jewish Women 
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in session at Philadelphia. In asking 
Atlantic City to abandon its annual 
spectacle, the women said: “Such con- 
tests tend to lower the morale of the 
nation. The pageants are simply ex- 
pressions of the vulgarity that is sweep- 
ing our land.” 


Reed Committee Broke. Senator 
Keys of N..H., chairman of the commit- 
tee in charge of the senate contingent 
expenses, clamped the lid down on fur- 
ther expenditures by the Reed election 
fraud investigating committee. Senator 
Goff of W. Va., one of the two regular 
Republican members of the committee, 
has resigned on a plea of ill health. 


Rioters’ Terms Reduced. Twenty 
former members of the 24th (Negro) 
infantry serving 30-year terms for par- 
ticipation in the Houston riot of 1917 
had 18 months stricken from their sen- 
tences by action of the president. They 
will be eligible for parole in a year. 
They were originally sentenced to 
death. Eighteen other troopers were 
executed at the time. 


Tilson Again Named. President Cool- 
idge gave William Tilson, brother of the 
house Republican floor leader, a recess 
appointment as federal judge in Georgia. 
He had withdrawn a previous appoint- 
ment when the senate opposed it be- 
cause Tilson did not reside in the dis- 
trict in which appointed. Meanwhile 
Representative Tilson of Connecticut is 
on a political junket to the Philippines. 





Would Repeal Primary. Both houses 
of the North Carolina legislature adopt- 
ed a bill to repeal the presidential pri- 
mary law. If signed, it will mean that 
hereafter delegates to national party 
conventions will be unpledged. 


Diplomat Recalled. Abdullah Ente- 
zam, third secretary of the Persian le- 
gation, was recalled by his home gov- 
ernment as the result of an auto crash 
in which his wife, formerly Miss Mar- 
garet Hume, Washington society girl, 
figured. A man was killed. Washing- 
ton traffic authorities have been wag- 
ing war on reckless driving by diplo- 
mats and members of their families, 


Originated Ice Cream Soda. G. O, 
Guy, pioneer Seattle druggist who 
claimed to have introduced the ice 
cream soda, recently died at that city. 


18 Months for Miller. A sentence of 
18 months in prison and a fine of $5000 
was meted to Thomas W. Miller, con- 
victed at New York of conspiring to de- 
fraud the United States while alien 
property custodian. 


Women Convict Woman. A woman 
assistant prosecutor and six women on 
a jury helped convict a Cleveland wom- 
an for murder. 


RHEUMATISM RECIPE 


Ex-Sergeant Paul Case, Room 128, Grace 
Building, Brockton, Mass., states that while 
serving with the American Army in France 
he was given a prescription for Rheuma- 
tism and Neuritis that has produced most 
gratifying results in thousands of. cases. 
He says the prescription cost him nothing, so 
he asks nothing for it, but will send it free 
to any one who writes him.—Advertisement. 
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Through to Trondhjem 


It is wonderfully interesting to visit 
places that you have heard about all 
your life. For instance there’s Tron- 
dhjem. How often I used to pore over 
the steamship advertisements which of- 
fered passage not only to the British 
ports but also “through to Scandinavian 
points—Bergen, Stavanger, Trondhjem, 
Stockholm, Malmo, Copenhagen etc!” 
How I used to pick out such places on 
the maps! The very name of Tron- 
dhjem is an invitation to wrestle. If 
you call it “tron-yem” you will hit it 
close enough for practical purposes: 

Norway is not gridironed with rail- 
roads as the United States is, and in all 
our journeyings in the fjord country we 
have not heard the ear-splitting screech 
of a single locomotive whistle since we 
left the Oslo railroad at Myrdal. But 
gradually Norway is being provided 
with better railroad facilities, in spite of 
the great cost. A new line was opened 
to Andalsnes only a year ago, and we 
can take this road and make the trip 
north to Trondhjem. We have now 
seen the best of the fjord scenery—but 
as Uncle Eli put it, “we’ve got to go to 
Hell yet.” We couldn’t come to Norway 
and not look up such a famous place 
as that. 

Nearly all the railroads in Norway 
are owned and operated by the govern- 
ment. The new lines are being con- 
structed partly with money subscribed 
in the localities to be benefited but 
mainly out of government funds. On the 
whole they are very Well managed, but 
the volume of business they handle is 
not heavy enough to produce a profit. 
In fact, as is usual with government 
ownership, if everything was charged 
up there would be a loss. But this work 
of linking up the different sections of 
Norway, so long isolated from one an- 
other, is a great blessing to the people 
and it will bring big dividends in future 
prosperity and happiness. As Cowper 
said, “mountains interposed make ene- 
mies of peoples who had else, like kin- 
dred drops, been mingled into one.” 


A Scenic Valley Opened Up 


The railroad takes us up the Romsdal, 
and the views on all sides aresosplendid 
that we wish we might spend a whole 
season just in this valley. The scenery 
is some of the noblest to be found any- 
where. The Romsdal splits to their 
bases some of the highest mountains in 
Norway. 

This gorge is known as “the valley 
of a thousand falls,” and it is true to its 
name. It exhibits every variety of falls 
—which are mostly fed by unseen snow 
fields. The tumbling, foaming waters 
look like spun silk, or like the whitest 
of fleece. During the ages they have cut 
great chasms in the rock, so that in 
places they disappear from sight, and 
then reappear. Sometimes when fall- 


ing a great distance they are broken up ~ 


and absorbed by the air until nothing is 
left but gauzy mists, One fall makes a 


single drop of about a thousand feet— 
but the volume of water is not great. 

There have been serious landslides 
along the route, as there always are in 
cases where a railroad is put through 
such difficult territory. Repair gangs 
are at work getting the line in shape, 
and the train has to go slow over these 
places. In one of the valleys in this 
region some years ago the side of a 
mountain came down, buried a village 
and formed a dam that produced a little 
lake—and in this lake you still can see 
some of the houses covered bythe water. 

Finally we mount to the topmost point 
of the Romsdal and bid good-by to this 
picturesque canyon, Then we go over 
the divide and into the Gudbrandsdal. 
This is a long upland valley famous for 
centuries for its horses and cattle and 
notable also for the fact that its inhabit- 
ants, who are peculiarly hardy and in- 
dependent, cling steadfastly to their old 
customs and beliefs. The valley takes 
its name from its ancient pagan master, 
Gudbrand. 

Gudbrand was the bitter enemy of 
Olaf, who made himself king of Norway 
in the 11th century and who made war 
on the local chieftains. It was Olaf 
mainly who introduced Christianity in 
Norway, and history tells us that his 




















Uncle Eli is shivering like an aspen leaf al- 
though he is muffled up in all the clothes he 
has or can borrow. At the same time Flor- 
ence Seymour feels perfectly comfortable. 
This shows how much tougher women are, 
though they are called the “weaker sex.” 
None of us like Uncle Eli since he let a 
barber dye his whiskers; he looks too much 
like a stage villain. But-now he must stand 
it till it wears off. He got dyed because the 
girls were ragging him about his being gray. 


methods of making conversions were 
not always as gentle as they might be. 
He was driven out of this part of Nor- 
way by the pagans and he fled to Russia. 
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The places where he stayed over nich; 
are now marked as shrines. He ¢.)¢ 
back with more warriors and continue; 
the conflict but was killed in batt). 
Later he became the patron saint «; 
Norway, and he is frequently mention: 
as St. Olaf. 

In one of these narrow mountain vy»). 
leys of Norway where we now are they, 
occurred a tragic conflict back in 1612 
An army of 900 picked fighters f;. 





This is Hell. 
know where it was, or whether it existed at all 
Here it is—in Norway, 20 miles from Tron. 
dhjem. Flivvers go there, you see, though 
the route is more like a detour than a road. 


Many people have wanted to 


Scotland came across the North sea 
landed on the Molde fjord and came up 
the Romsdal, just as we have. Thei: 
purpose was to join the Swedes, who 
were carrying on war against Russia, 
Poland and Denmark. But they were 
ambushed by the Norwegians, who 
hurled rocks down on them from the 
cliffs above, and they all perished. 


History is a Repetition of Wars 


It is sad to dip back into history and 
find that wherever we go over the glob. 
the country has been drenched in blood 
time after time. The tide of battle has 
ebbed and flowed; first one set of in- 
vaders have made war against the na- 
tives and conquered them; then anothe: 
set have come on the scene and in turn 
conquered the conquerors. But there 
has never been a very long period when 
peace and good-will have reigned. 

The human family, instead of dwell- 
ing together in harmony, have always 
found things to quarrel and kill one an 
other about. -Very often it would lb 
religion—more often it was land, but 
it might be anything at all. 

A few years ago we had come to be- 
lieve that war had been made impossi | 
—when suddenly the World war cain 
and rudely awakened us from th: 
beautiful dream. We hoped that tha! 
war would make human beings so sick 
of killing one another that they wou!’ 
never, on any pretext, do it again. bu! 
we are shocked to find that all the old 
antagonisms and hates are still aliv 
and being nurtured; not one of then 
has been stamped out. By reviewins 
some of the past history of mankind w: 
may be able to judge how people ar 
likely to behave in the future. In othe! 
words we may understand the futur 
and perhaps learn how to solve some o! 
its problems by studying the mistakes 
that have been made in the past. 

Cain and Abel’s Quarrel Still Rife 


Right at the beginning of the Bible we 
are told that Cain killed his own brothe' 
Abel. Abel was a keeper of flocks whi! 
Cain tilled the soil, and their interes's 
clashed. Cain could not understan( 
why his hard-earned produce did 0! 
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receive as much favor in the sight of the 
Lord as Abel’s did, and he vented his 
vengeance on his brother. ‘ 

Cain was doomed to live under a curse_ 
_and that curse is symbolic of the dis- 
favor with which farmers are treated 
by society even to this very day. No 
matter how hard they work their prod- 
ucts are at a discount, and they always 
have a long list of grievances. 

Effort after effort has been made to 
counteract this handicap by laws and 
“relief”? schemes but none of them have 
ever been a success. The failure of the 
McNary-Haugen bill to become a law 








Girl of Trondhjem (pronounce it “tron- 
yem”), ancient capital of Norway, and Tron- 
dhjem cathedral—called finest structure in 


Norway—where kings are still crowned. 


is nothing new; it is just one more 
chapter in the long history of the farm- 
er’s woes which date away back to the 
Garden of Eden. 

Students have often wondered why it 
was that Cain—just because he was a 
“dirt farmer”—was regarded as an out- 
cast. The reason is that Cain typifies 
the kind of farmers who work the soil 
for all there is in it. They rob the soil 
in fact, thus doing a wrong to their fel- 
low men and to all future generations. 
They raise only a single crop; they do 
not “rotate” or “diversify.” They take 
everything out of the soil and put 
nothing back. 

On the contrary livestock keeps the 
soil perpetually renewed by re-fertiliza- 
tion, and thus Abel typifies the fore- 
handed scientific farmer, who leaves the 
soil better than he finds it. For thou- 
sands of years this lesson has been 
taught, but it has never been fully learn- 
ed. The Chinese are suffering today 
because they disobeyed it and worked 
much of their soil to death. 

A “Gneiss” Question 

Now we climb over the Dovrefjeld— 
a vast waste dominated by ice and snow. 
Slopes covered with moss, heather and 
furze; somber moors, with beds of peaty 
turf; patches of stunted pines and 
birches; torrents plunging down wild 
ravines; huge boulders and masses of 
rock left by ancient glaciers or by land- 
Slides—such features as these follow 
one another in rapid succession. Fora 
long time we keep in view the great 
mountain mass known as Snehaetta 
(snow hat), so called from the glacial 
cap that crowns it. This is the highest 
peak in this section and one of the 
highest in Norway—about 7600 feet. It 
looks to be very close but it is really 
much farther away than we might think. 
The rock here is peculiar, and Uncle 


THE PATHFINDER 
Eli asks what it is. I tell him it is 
“gneiss.” “Yes, it is very nice—but 
what sort of rock is it?” he urges. “No, 
no,” I correct him; “it isn’t ‘very nice’ 
at all; it’s gneiss—gneiss rock”—and I 
spell it for him, “g-n-e-i-double-s.” But 
Eli is bound to be a dumb-bell, and he 
adds, in his foolish way: “Yes, I see the 
point. It’s nice rock—but I think that 
g-n-e-i-double-s is a prettry poor way to 
spell it.” 

He doesn’t see the point at all, and I 
have to give it up. For the benefit’ of 
those who care for a little information I 
will state that “gneiss” is one of the 
lowest and oldest rocks forming the 
crust of the earth—in somewhat the 
same class as granite, but it usually has 
a more seamy character than granite. 
It varies greatly in appearance and 
often has mica, hornblende, garnets and 
other alien minerals imbedded in-it. 

This is a very ancient route to the 
North of Norway, and there are still 
the remains of refuge huts that were 
established in the year 1120 by King 
Eystein, for travelers. Ata place called 
Bjerkaker they show us an ancient 
drinking horn out of which the kings 
drank when they were on their way to 
Trondhjem to be crowned—for Tron- 
dhjem was the ancient capital of Nor- 
way, and every king still has to go there 
to be crowned. At Roros, not far from 
Trondhjem, are copper mines that were 
opened in 1646 and that are still pro- 
ducing in good volume. 


The Ancient Norse Capital 


Trondhjem is a neat timber-built 
town, stretching along extra wide 
streets to prevent the spread of fires, 
which have ravaged the place a score 
of times. It has now about 55,000 people 
and they are prosperous and hospitable 
as-a class. Fishing of course is their 
main industry but copper is an impor- 
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The “broe” or bridge over the Kylling river, 

on the railroad route through the pictur- 

esque Romsdal region, is one of the boldest 

pieces of construction in Norway. It costs 
to build railroads here. 


tant export. The place has good schools, 
a library and interesting collections of 
coins, weapons and other antiquities. 
“Det er saa fagert i Trondhjem at hvile,” 
says an old song—which means that “it 
is so fair to dwell in Trondhjem.” 

From early times the Norsemen used 
to gather at Trondhjem and hold a sort 
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-wegian state railroad. 
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of town meeting or people’s parliament. 
Here they would adopt laws, dispose of 
disputes and choose their rulers. St. 
Olaf, who was himself a converted Vik- 
ing, after his many wars was buried 
here. A church was erected over his 
tomb and this church became a Chris- 
tian shrine to which pilgrims came from 
many quarters. 

Rich gifts poured in. Many additions 
were made to the church and it was 
made into a cathedral—beautiful stain- 
ed glass being brought from England to 
adorn it. Several monasteries also grew 
up here and thus Trondhjem, some cen- 
turies ago, became a well known re- 
ligious and educational center. 

This of course was under Roman 
Catholic auspices. At the time of the 
Reformation many disputes arose and 
finally the Catholics were driven out 
and Lutheranism was established. The 
cathedral was damaged by fires and neg- 
lect but in more recent years it has 
been well restored, with funds secured 
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Here are some of the old timber stores and 
warehouses along the Nid river at Trondhjem. 


from the government and private dona- 
tions. The church itself has an unusual 
look as it is built of the local material, 
which is a bluish gray slaty stone. 

This part of the coast of Europe is 
slowly rising out of the ocean, and there 
are the remains of ancient eeast lines 
which are over 600 feet higher than the 
present sea level. According to exact 
records it has risen about 20 feet in the 
last thousand years. 


All Aboard for Hell 


We have hardly set foot in Trondhjem 
before the town boys offer us railroad 
tickets to Hell, which is about 20 miles 
east of Trondhjem. All visitors buy 
these tickets for souvenirs. Few use 
them, as they like to keep them to show 
the people back home. This business 
makes quite a profit for the railroad 
and the boys. Usually visitors buy a 
round-trip ticket so they can say they 
not only had a way to go to Hell but 
also a way to get back. 

On the ticket it says: “Norges Stats- 
baner. 3 Klasse. Trondhjem till Hell. 
Gjelder ogsaa foer retur loerdag og 
soendag. K. 2.60.” This means “Nor- 
Third class. 
Trondhjem to Hell. Good both for re- 
turn Saturday and Sunday. 2.60 kron- 
er” (60 cents). 

We think it will be quite a lark to 
stay over night in Hell; very few can 
brag about that, so we all agree to it. 
The railroad takes us along the shore of 
the fjord—and in obedience to the cus- 


(Continued on page 30) 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Curb Reds in Sunday Schools. A bill 
was passed by the house of commons 
to punish teachers in communistic Sun- 
day schools. They were accused by 
Capt. Herbert Holt, author of the bill, 
of teaching sedition, mockery of Christ 
and religion, andclass hatred. Moscow, 
he charged, inspired the movement. 
Home Secretary Joynson-Hicks sup- 
ported the bill, explaining that the 
charges did not apply to the socialist 
Sunday schools, which were perfectly 
legitimate. He added that up to three 
years ago gross blasphemy had been 
taught in some of the proletariat schools 
but that it had largely ceased. 


Chinese Communist Nominated. Com- 
munists of the Holborn division of Lon- 
don have named as their candidate for 
parliament Fung Saw, a Chinaman born 
in Hongkong and consequently a Brit- 
ish citizen. He has been an agitator 
among seamen since he was a small boy. 
The Labor party of Holborn is also 
backing Fung Saw. 


Newfoundland Wins Coast Title. The 
long dispute between Newfoundlandand 
the Dominion of Canada over posses- 
sion of the coast of Labrador was de- 
cided by the British privy council in 
favor of Newfoundland. The latter’s 
claims were pronounced “made out in 
substance.” The province of Quebec, 
also affected, was associated with Can- 
ada in the lengthy litigation. 


FRANCE 


Premier Gets Confidence Vote. After 
eight sittings of the chamber of deputies 
had been devoted to interpellations on 
the high cost of living and unemploy- 
ment a 393-to-130 vote of confidence 
was given to Premier Poincare. A large 
majority declared themselves satisfied 
with Poincare’s financial program, 
which includes 40,000,000 francs to be 
used in doles to the unemployed. 


Students “Censor” Theater. At Lille 
university students gathered at atheater 
to stop the performance of “La Gar- 
conne,” because of its immorality. 
They set up a deafening roar but were 
finally ejected by the police. The au- 
thor of “La Garconne” was expelled 
from the French Legion of Honor. The 
filming of the story was also banned by 
the board of censors. 


Englishman Spies for Germany. A 
British army) officer, Capt. Graham Vi- 
vian Stranders, was sentenced at Paris 
to two years imprisonment and fined 
1000 francs for espionage in behalf of 
German interests. He was said to have 
obtained important aviation and army 
secrets. 


Women Owe Military Service. The 
new army bill just adopted by the cham- 
ber of deputies places every French 


citizen, man or woman, at the call of 


the country in time of war. It was not 
expected, however, that women would 
be required to bear arms. Several 








amendments were quickly offered to 
except them. Members of parliament 
are to be exempt but may volunteer. 
The law provides that the economic 
forces of the country, in every form, 
may be drafted. 


SPAIN 


Quakes Rock Many Towns. The city 
of Barcelona and several other towns in 
Northern Spain were shaken by earth 
tremors after a long period of freedom 
from such disturbances. A number of 
towns on the French side of the Pyre- 
nees were also rocked by the geological 
—- but no serious damage was 

one. 


ITALY 
Communists Sent to Prison. The new 
military defense court at Rome sen- 
tenced 36 communists to prison terms 
varying from two to 15 years in addi- 














—Cartoon in Berlin Kladderadatsch. 


Aunt Coolidge tries in vain to make the 
French government eat disarmament soup, 
but it tastes too salty to him. 








tion to heavy fines. They were con- 
victed of conspiracy against the state, 
fomentation of class hatred and of- 
fenses against Premier Mussolini. 





Bessarabian Pact Ratified. The Ital- 
ian government announced that it had 
ratified its signature to the treaty of 
Paris of October, 1920, recognizing the 
annexation of Bessarabia by Rumania. 
The act was significant because the 
treaty to become effective required 
three such ratifications, and Italy was 
the third. France and Great Britain 
had acted. Before the war Bessarabia 
was a province of the Russian empire, 
and the change was considered full of 
danger. Italy hastened to explain that 
it was not taking sides with England 
against Russia in the present strained 
relations between those two countries. 


GERMANY 
Object to Forced Bobbing. When an 
electrical company at Tannrode, Thur- 
ingia, issued orders for all their women 
employees to have their hair bobbed 
there was a general protest. The wom- 
en did not object to short hair, but es- 
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timated that keeping it trimmed would 
cost them 37 cents a week while th.:- 


weekly wage is only $2—that bobbin, 
was two much of a luxury. 





Nation Mourns War Dead. A day of 
mourning for the nation’s war dea, 
was. observed throughout Germ.) 
where all public buildings and may), 
private ones carried flags at half mas; 
At Berlin an official service was ho}, 
and ‘attended by the president 4), 
members of the reichstag. 


Germans Open U.S. Cable. With the 
opening of the Emden-Azores-New Yo;\ 
cable Germany was once more place: 
in direct cable communication |! 
America. The opening was attended 
with formal impressive ceremonies. JT), 
former cable between the two countries 
was cut during the World war. 


SWITZERLAND 


Russia’s Attitude Disturbing. Ait th; 
meeting of the council of the league of 
nations which many of the Europe.) 
foreign ministers were attending it wa 
learned that Russian papers were a 
cusing the British minister, Cham)e; 
lain, of forming a league against thy 
bolsheviki. They pointed to the act : 
Italy recognizing the treaty on Bess: 
rabia during the session of the counc! 
as a convincing proof. Minister Cham 
berlain thereupon called the newspaype: 
men around him and made an emphati: 
denial that Britain had inspired the act 
of Italy or was trying to form a league 
against Russia. 


Women Win League Victory. Women 
in their long fight for more recognition 
by the league of nations achieved a vic- 
tory with the aid of Gustav Stresemann, 
German foreign minister. On his ree- 
ommendation the council decided to 
appoint three women experts as official 
delegates te the international econo: 
conference in the month of April. 


RUSSIA 


Many Die in Movie Fire. A fire in 2 
moving picture theater in the village 
of North Avinsk, Vologda, burned to 
death 27 persons while 40 more were 
reported missing. The victims were 
mostly women and children who wer 
celebrating woman’s_  internation:! 
emancipation day. Upsetting a kero- 
sene lamp started the fire. 


TURKEY 


Religious Tolerance Taught. Thousg! 
no publicity was given to the fact it was 
learned that the schools of Turkey wer 
instructed by the government to teach 
religious toleration. They were ordere 
not to glorify the Moslem religion abov: 
all others but to show the good point: 
in other creeds. 


CHINA 

Fighting Gets Near Shanghai. 1!) 
first American blood in the Chinese w2! 
was shed with the murder at Shangha 
of Sgt. James B. Montague, U. S. ma 
rines. A search was started for the per 
petrators of the deed. The Shangh« 
volunteer corps of 1700 consisting 0! 
many races paraded as they heard th: 
heavy Cantonese artillery upthe Yang's: 
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approaching the doomed city of Nan- 
king. British troops the da before had 
to make a show of force to back their 
refusal to let Shantung soldiers march 
across the foreign concession. Chang 
Tsung-chang, defender of Shanghai, 
showed fear as the Cantonese got closer 
and threatened his line of communica- 
tions. At the same time he demanded 
large sums of money from the Shanghai 
merchants whom his soldiers were rob- 
bing without ceremony. Hope of op- 
position to Canton became centered 
more and more in the Manchurian war 
lord, Chang Tso-lin, who while hurry- 
ing to defend Shanghai had to fight his 
way to it. He was epposed by the in- 
dependent Honan troops near Kaifeng. 
In the meantime Russia was threatening 
dire vengeance if .any harm came to 
Mme. Borodin, Wife of the soviet ad- 
viser of the Cantonese, who had been 
captured, with three couriers in a ship 
loaded with “red” propaganda. Chang 
Tso-lin had threatened to execute them. 


STRAITS SETTLEMENT 


Deaths in Singapore Riot. A Chinese 
celebration of the second anniversary 
of the death of Sun Yet-sen, late nation- 
alist leader, ended fatally when British 
police fired on a mob killing six and 
woulding 11. The Chinese had begun 
an assault on the police station. 


JAPAN 


Great Suffering Follows Quake. Com- 
pleted figures showed nearly 2500 killed 
in the earthquake in and around the 
Tango district, while nearly 50,000 
more were hurt. There were more than 
8000 houses destroyed wholly or part- 
ly. A scientist estimated the amplitude 
of the quake twice as great as that of 
1925, while its destructive force was 
five times as great, Destruction was 
less because no large city was in the 
quake area. Refugees were exposed to 
snow and cold, but government and so- 
cial agencies acted promptly and ef- 
ficiently. To,the offer of the American 
Red Cross it was said that no outside 
help would be needed. 


Ship Lost with 72 Men. Search was 
given up for the school ship Karishima 
Maru which was last heard from when 
she was reported in distress off Cape 
Inubo. The vessel carried 72 men of 
whom 40 were students. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Duchess of York Ill. The Duchess of 
York on the advice of her physicians 
abandoned the tour of South island and 
went to the government house at Well- 
ington to recuperate from _tonsilitis 
while the duke compfTeted the tour 
alone. The royal couple stopped at the 
islands on their way to dedicate the 
new capital of Australia. 


CHILE 


Isiand Home for Communists. The 
Chilean communists whose daring and 
insolent activity brought about a change 
in the government will be givenachance 
to apply their principles to themselves 
on the isolated Pacific island of Mas- 
a-Fuera, one of the Fernandez group 
west of Chile. Just east of it is the 
island of Mas-a-Tierra, Robinson Cru- 
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soe’s island home. The communists will 
will be allowed to take their famlies 
and will be supplied with seed, domes- 
tic animals, implements and provisions, 
while a police guard will be present to 
keep them in order and prevent es- 
capes. There are several hundreds of 
the communists. 


SALVADOR 


Nicaragua Expels Priest. A Nicara- 
guan priest, Stanisilao Montenegro, ar- 
rived at San Salvador with the story 
of his expulsion from Nicaragua by the 
Diaz Conservative government. He said 
he had opposed American intervention 
because he “considered the Protestant 
influence dangerous to the country.” 
Father Montenegro was secretary to 
Archbishop Lazcano in Nicaragua. 


NICARAGUA 


Soldiers Quiet; Bandits Active. There 
was little military activity during the 
week, but there were many reports of 
banditry from the interior. An Amer- 
ican, Guy Rourke, bringing in supplies 
for the marines at Matagalpa was rob- 
bed of his provisions and mules. At 
Corinto it was reported that the gov- 
ernment was preparing to make a drive 
on the Liberals to end the war. 


MEXICO 


Troops Kill 68 Rebels. Fighting with 
rebels in the state of Jalisco resulted in 
the death of nine federal soldiers and 
68 rebels, according to the report of 
the government. It was also claimed 
that a band of rebels had been defeated 
in the state of Guanajuato where about 
40 were killed or wounded. The gov- 
ernment arrested and searched a num- 
ber of Catholic priests for evidence 
connecting with the uprisings. 


BRAZIL 
American Stabs U. S. Consul. U. S. 
Consul Herndon W. Goforth was se- 
verely stabbed at Sao Paulo by an 
American, David Canfield, who claimed 
to have acted in self-defense. It was 





tated that Canfield had been haunting 


the consulate for some time in an effort 
to get assistance in collecting a Bra- 
zilian® debt and that Consul Goforth 
had finally ordered him out. 


BOLIVIA 


To Draw Lots for Death. Four men 
who were found guilty of the assassi- 
nation of President Pando in 1917 
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This circular building, reminiscent of old 

Greece, is in odd contrast to the native 

architecture of Delhi, India. It is the new 

home of the central Indian government. 

The legislature meets in the domed building 
inside the enclosure. 








must draw lots to see which of the four 
must die. The others will _be impris- 
oned for 10 years. Such was the sen- 
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tence of the court. The men have been 
in prison 10 years already. At the time 
of the death of President Pando noth- 
ing was given out to indicate that he 
had been assassinated. 


CANADA 


No Drinking in Public. One feature 
of the liquor bill introduced in the On- 
tario legislature by the premier is a 
ban on drinking in public. All liquor, 
purchased through government agency 
on individual permit, must be consumed 
only at the abode or temporary resi- 
dence of the purchaser. Druggists will 
not be allowed to sell liquor. 





Ford Buys Lincoln Furniture. A 
drawing-room suite sold by Mrs. Abra- 
ham Lincoln in 1867 was purchased at 
Perth, Ont., by Henry Ford for $5000. 
It consists of sofas, chairs and a mar- 
ble-topped table. Mr. Ford plans to re- 
produce a fac-simile of the old Lincoln 
homestead at Lincoln, Ill. 


WEST AFRICA 


Moors Capture Uruguayan Fliers. The 
cross-Atlantic flight of the Uruguayan 
aviator Tadeo Larre-Borges and three 
companions came to an end on the 
African coast opposite the Canary is- 
lands when a broken fuel pipe caused a 
forced landing. After the plane had 
been missed for several days it was 
discovered broken and abandoned by a 
French flier. The Uruguayans were 
known to be in the kands of the Moors 
but their fate was not learned until 
they reached Cape Jubi 60 miles from 
the scene of the accident several days 
later. The Moors pretended to be 
friendly, but before conducting them to 
safety they relieved the airmen of all 
their personal effects, including’ money, 
iewelry and arms. 


NORTHERN AFRICA 


Italians Subdue Somaliland. Italian 
armies succeeded in pacifying Mijer- 
tins in Northern Somaliland after a se- 
ries of engagements in which 70 Italian 
soldiers were killed. The natives lost 
heavily and Sultan Mahmud with his 
armed followers fled into British So- 
maliland. The rest of the population 
surrendered. 


SOUTH. AFRICA 


Agreement Made with India. An 
agreement was made with India looking 
to the settlement of the long-standing 
racial troubles that have stirred the two 
eountries. The Indian government 
agreed to aid in the volunteer repatria- 
tion of Indians from South Africa at 
the expense of the South African Union. 
In return South Africa agreed to halt in 
its plans to segregate the Indians there. 
Asiatics have been barred from South 
Africa for some time. 


Fine Diamonds in Diggings. At least 
one man made a good haul in the claim 
he staked out in the new diamond field 
on the Grasfontein farm. Out of one 
hole he took more than $5000 worth of 
diamonds in a short time. Other good 
finds were also reported. More than 
1000 natives are employed in the dig- 
ging, besides adventurers from many 
foreign countries. 
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3 Things S crentific ~— fA a 








re Coal in Far North 


A deposit of millions of tons of coal 
was found within nine degrees of the 
north pole by Capt. Donald MacMillan, 
the arctic explorer, he told the Phila- 
delphia Engineers’ Club in an address. 
Where, asked the explorer, was the 
north pole 2,000,000 years ago when 
that coal was being formed of growing 
vegetation? Nobody knows. MacMil- 
lan did find, however, evidences of 36 
different temperate and tropical zone 
trees in the deposit of coal. These trees 
included the sequoia or California red- 
wood. : 

Capt. MacMillan says he hopes to re- 
turn to the arctic again this summer. 
One of his objects is to make further 
studies of an isolated Indian tribe more 
than 300 miles in the interior of Labra- 
dor. After spending nearly 20 years in 
arctic explorations made by dog sled, 
on foot, aboard ships and by airplanes, 
MaeMillan is convinced that scientific 
work in the far north will never be car- 
ried on by planes to any great extent. 
Dog sleds will continue to be the only 
practical method of conveyance for 
such expeditions. 

He reports that each year he goes into 


the arctic he finds the Eskimos suc- _ 


cumbing more and more to the civiliza- 
tion of the white man. In their native 
state the Eskimos knew nothing about 
diseases, says MacMillan, but the white 
man has brought diseases along with 
his civilization. Five or six years ago 
the Eskimo in northern Labrador num- 
bered about 6000; last year there were 
only 700 left. They would all be dead, 
he believes, were it not for the fact 
that about 155 years ago the Moravians 
established a settlement there and have 
been doing heroic work ever since to 
save this benighted people from total 
extinction. 


How Worm Gets in Chestnut 


If you have ever seen chesinuts -as 
they grow you must have wondered 
how the white worm which sometimes 
infests them ever gained an entrance 
into the castle. Never was any nut any 
more completely protected, writes Bes- 
sie Putnam in Nature Magazine. True, 
says the writer, the mischievous squirrel 
sometimes cuts off the half-grown burs, 
but he well earns his dinner, for even 
in the immature stage the spiny cover- 
ing must be managed with caution. 

Yet within is the softest velvet cush- 
ion, on which the nuts rest like highly 
polish jewels in an exquisite case. 
Mounted on the top of the burr and 
seemingly as much at ease as though 
resting on the cushion within is the lit- 
tle pest which works-its way into the 
treasures before they are ripe. It is one 
of the snout beetles, a name readily 
suggested because the head is extended 


. into an organ considerably longer than 


the body. 

When any unusual form is seen in 
either plant or animal life we may al- 
ways be sure that it is specially adapted 
to some purpose. In this instance the 


long snout is used as an auger to bore 
through the outer covering into the nut 
itself.- Then the weevil places an egg 
in the hole, tamps it- down with this 
same handy tool, and the mischief is 
done. The egg duly hatches into the 
well known chestnut worm, which 
thrives and grows fat on the food sup- 
plied by the nut. Besides the larger 
chestnut weevil a smaller species also 
attacks the chestnut, and is particularly 
destructive. 


New Process of Paper Making 

A new pulping process which pro- 
duces a high yield of cheap, print paper 
from hardwoods and offers the possi- 
bility of shifting the burden of news- 
print production from spruce, which is 
being imported in large quantities, to 
the hardwood forests of the North, East 
and South, has been developed at the 
forest. products laboratory at Madison, 














Meet William Beebe, the famous explorer, 
who says that he intends to dive to the 
depth of one mile in a steel cylinder. The 


stunt is to take place about 125 miles from= 


New York. The cylinder he is preparing is 

eight feet long, three in diameter and cap- 

able of withstanding a pressure of one and 
a half tons to the square inch. 








Wis., according -to the U.. S. forest 
service. Through the use of a rod mill, 
a hollow, horizontal, steel cylinder half 
filled with steel or bronze rods, hard- 
wood chips are reduced to fiber by ro- 
tating the cylinder. 

The substitution of the rod mill proc- 
essing for a certain amount of chem- 
ical treatment brings about a high yield 
by reducing the amount of fiber which 
would go into solution in the treating in 
an all-chemical disintegration. The dis- 
tinctive feature of the new, or semi- 
chemical, process is that only a mild 
chemical treatment is used before. the 
wood in the form of chips is reduced 
to the proper pulp consistency in a 
rod mill, ‘ 

Paper of the weight and thickness of 
newsprint made wholly from semi- 
chemical pulp of black, tupelo or red 
gum, or aspen, birch or maple, was 
found to have a greater strength than 
the present commercial newsprint. In 


- creation. 
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the case of gums, the forest service | 
dicates that provided black and ,,.; 





heart-wood have been excluded, }), 
color of the paper’can be made to eq), 
or excel that of standard newspr 
Pulp made by this new process fr; 
aspen and birch can be substituted ;, 
more than 50 per cent of the standar« 
newsprint mixture of ground wood » 
sulphite pulp without sacrifice of qu 
ity. In fact, ground wood pulp and |} 
new semi-chemical pulp can be co) 
bined without sulphite pulp, althoug) 
the sheet made without-sulphite is rat! 
er weak when wet and requires care | 
handling on the wet end of the pay 
machine. ; 

The forest service thinks that the 
troduction of semi-chemical pulp f; 
aspen and birch nd possibly map|: 
would assist materially in continuins 
the newsprint supply in the north ani 
northeastern regions. The suppl, 
gum in the Southern states offers «» 
excellent opportunity for the develc; 
ment of a print paper in a region whic! 
has hitherto been excluded from s: 
ous consideration for the purpose |) 
cause of lack of spruce and hemlock 
for ground wood and for sulphite pul; 


Evolution and Faith 

“Religious people are beginning to 
appreciate that religion receives he!; 
from science, because science shows |! 
wonders of-the world. And scientis(: 
are abandoning the cocksure attitude of 
a generation ago, because scientific ideas 
are subject to modification. For th 
secret of human existence and its origin 
we still have to go to religion.” 

These statements were made by J: 
seph Gross, a Philadelphia lawyer, in 1n 
address delivered in that city on “Ev: 
lution in its Relation to Judaism.” “T): 
working hypothesis of evolution docs 
not destroy faith,” declared the speak- 
er, “because it does not explain away 
Evolution shows the develop- 
ment of things—but not their origin 
Properly understood, evolution wou!« 
increase faith—in the broad sense 0! 
that term—because it opens the doo: 
for a peep into God’s workshop and 
gives a chance to see his methods. Da: 
win was not an infidel and had no in- 
tention of destroying religion.” 





Iam teaching. The benefits derived fr: 
your periodical are incomprehensib!: 
There-are many times when I am subjected 
to, extra work in the evening and don't 
feel like burdening my eyes for the imp: 
tant current news. So I just glance ov: 
the “Pathfinder” and there I have it in wha! 
can be termed “a sensible manner” with no! 
a great forest of words to search throu: 
for the desired, information. “I have be: 
using it regularly in my school and thi 
pupils constantly question me as to wh« 
the new edition will arrive. Sometimes | 
seems ‘as if they cannot wait for it. It 
used so much by us that the pages can 
scarcely keep together until everyone 
through, plus several repetitions. Ov 
school without it would be like a child wit! 
out a teacher.—Mrs. S. S. Barrick, Smock, ? 





THE LIAR 
“Each day you grow more beautiful,” 
He told his wife—she sped 
And smashed the mirror in her room— 
“T hate aAliar!” she said. 
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“What constitutes a real Christian 
character?” the Pathfinder recently 
askéd its readers. Most readers unhesi- 
tatingly said: “A follower of Christ.” 
The following are just a few of the 
varied answers received: ; 


A real Chirstian character, in the best 
sense, is difficult of attainment in this age 
and generation. Real Christianity always 
brings good judgment and common sense 
to bear on all questions that arise in life 
whether for the individual or for others. 
A worth while Christian life is lived by 
one who helps others along the road when- 
ever possible according to the need of the 
ether; mental, moral, or financial. A 
Christian helps according to the means and 
ability of the benefactor. Christianity is 
shown more in enabling a person needing 
help of any kind to realize, and benefit by 
their own strength and ability than in any 
other way. Many people fail to realize their 
own strength and ability and only need to 
have it pointed out to them in a way that 
enables them to benefit in a practical way. 
There are many ways in which a person 
gives indication of being a Christian. A 
real Christian gives the benefit of the doubt 
where it is possible; holds up his end ac- 
cording to -individual ability in the church, 
the home circle, and the community. No 
Christian shirks until incapacity or death 
prevent any further fight—Aimee Marsh, 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 

Being a Christian means being like Christ 
and our conception of Christ determines 
what to us is a Christian. What would 
seem Christian-like to one person might not 
be to another. Our own conception of 
Christ is what counts.—Mrs. Berta Cunning- 
ham, Trenton, Ky. 

A person who uses the rule, “As ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye also to 
them likewise,” has a real Christian char- 
acter. Mind you, one who uses the rule, 
lives it every day; a person who puts him- 
self in the other person’s place, and asks 
himself what he would want the other per- 
son to do to him under like circumstances, 
and then he prays about it and takes time 
to listen for an answer to his prayers.— 
Clara Leonard, Milton, Wis. 


Jesus the Christ said: “Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart and 
with all thy soul and with all thy mind” 
and “thou shalt love thy neighbor as thou 
dost thyself.” “On these two’ commands 
hang all the law and the prophets.” The 
law of love is the law of the New Covenant, 
or New Testament, even as the Mosaic law— 
which includes the Ten Commandments— 
was the law of the Old Covenant, or Old 
Testament. Consequently the individuals 
who choose to establish the law of love in 
their hearts and lives and who endeavor so 
to live are the true Christians regardless of 
whether or not they are affiliated or allied 
with any organization or church—Albert 
Thompson, Los Angeles, former general sec- 
retary of the Y. M. C. A. 

Trying to live according to the teachings 
of Christ as set forth in the Scriptures and 
letting nothing swerve one from that course. 
—C. E. Butler, La Crosse, Wis. 

Do good; be good.—Henry Atkin, On- 
tario, Can. 

A real Christian will regard the Sermon 
on the Mount as the first principles of his 
daily life. A real Christian character will 
love all men and be willing “to lay down 
his life for his friends,” even as the Lord 
did, and “do unto others even as he would 
they should do unto him.”—Walter Wheal- 
en, Fallbrook, Cal. 

A true Christian is not moved by lax 
morals and new freedom. All true Chris- 
tians agree on the fundamentals of Chris- 
tianity.—Reuben Clark, Los Angeles. 
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Views on “What is a Christian?” 


In Matt. 10:38 Jesus says: “He that taketh 
not his cross and followeth after me is not 
worthy of me.” A Christian, therefore, is 
one who takes his cross and follows Christ. 
—Mrs. H. Vidrine, Heber Spring, Ark. 

A Christian is not an imitator or one 
who tries to imitate Christ or anyone else. 
It is impossible to become a Christian in 
this way. In Matt. 16:17 Jesus says: “For 
flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto 
thee. Here we see that Peter had gained 
some knowledge, not through the intellect 
or human understanding but through “an 
act of God.” This “act of God” in revealing 
the truth to the human soul without using 
the brain is the “rock” on which Jesus says, 
“I will build my Church.” This is a “mys- 


.tery” to the world or intellect but to the 


one who has received the “witness” it is as 
simple as listening to the radio. One who 
has received this “spark of life” and con- 
tinues therein, grows into a “Christian 
character.” Remember he “grows”: there 
is none perfect because that would leave 
nothing more to grow into.—J. T. Twiford, 
Bayand, Nebr. 

A Christian is first, last and always a fol- 
lower of Christ.—Mildred Scott, Blooming- 
ton, Nebr. 

I have found it in the lives and works of 
two great Americans, namely, Robert E, Lee 
and Abraham Lincoln. I put the two char- 
acters in my Christian crucible, manufac- 
tured in the shops of St. Matthew, St. Mark, 
St. Luke and St, John, and, after skimming 
off a little dross, offer to the world as 
the pure, unadulterated Christian spirit.—J. 
M. Pyne, Webster Groves, Mo. 


The Bible answers that. Jesus is our 
example. He said he came not to do his will 
but to do the will of him who sent him. 
That means always to do God’s will and 
ignore our own will. To have a real Chris- 
tian character is to obey the Command- 
ments.—O. Liddle, Denver, Colo. 

To live like Christ—Della W. Tenney, 
Sago, W. Va. 

The answer is embodied in three texts 
learned in my childhood. “What doth the 
Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God.” (Micah 6:8). “Pure and un- 
defiled religion before God and the Father 
is this, to visit the fatherless and widows 
in their affliction and to keep himself un- 
spotted from the world.” (James 1:26.) 
“Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are honest, whatso- 
ever things are just, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good re- 
port, if there be any virtue, and if there 
be any praise, think on these things.” (Phil. 
4:8)—Mary A. Allen, Southbridge, Mass. 

To be a Christian one must not only be 
human, civilized, decent, devout and sincere 
in believing and living in conformity with 











This 

great moving with accommodations 

for 300 persons is proposed by a German in- 

ventor to the place of the camel for 
desert travel. 


A proposed successor to the camel. 
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the doctrines, principles and teachings of 
Christ, but must actually live and “carry 
on” accordingly.—Antonius Stephens, Los 
Angeles. 

The gist of religious instruction as set 
forth in the New Testament, is the elimina- 
tion of all evil or improper mental attitudes 
and the substitution of such concepts as 
make for virtue, purity and sincere love 
for God and all men. Therefore Chris- 
tianity is: A strenuous and persistent ef- 
fort towards the attainment of perfection, 
under the authority and spiritual leader- 
ship of Jesus Christ.—Charles T. Lilley, 
Elmira, N. Y. 

The following conversation between mis- 
sionary and John Chinaman may answer. 

John—“You said if I got slapped on one 
cheek I should turn the other one too. 

Missionary—“That is right, that is the 
best way to avoid trouble! 

John—“You said also that I should for- 
give them that slap me seven and seventy 
times seven. 

Missionary—“That is right too—that is 
the right Christian teaching. 

John—“I have followed that teaching 
since you missionaries came in here: when 
you came here for to learn me Christianity 
the Christian powers followed you up, and 
they took my cities and territory from me, 
and they handled me worse than a dog. Is 
that right? 

Missionary—“That 
Christian teaching! 

John—“Teaching be demned—I will train 
20 or 30 million soldiers, then I will talk 
Christianity to them with the roar of the 
guns as they talk it to me. [Adding with a 
Chinaman’s smile] Me will make good Clis- 
tian by and by.” However, a real Christian 
is one who believes in God and thinks that 
God sees everything. He never tries to de- 
fraud anyone. When he does good he does 
it not for honor or glory; he does it be- 
cause he thinks that it is the will of God 
that he shall do well to others if he can. 
—Aron Olson, Hermansville, Mich. 


Since Christianity is founded upon Christ 
and since practically all we know of Christ 
is found in the New Testament is it not 
fitting that Christ himself should deter- 
mine what the qualifications and require- 
ments of one who takes upon himself his 
name should be and that his words as re- 
corded by the Gospels should be final? In 
his “except’s” and “must be’s” in his “so’s” 
and “shall’s” ‘and “come’s” and “go’s” and 
in his “If any man” we have the answer to 
the question “who and what is a Christian?” 
Some of His foundational demands are: 
1, “Except ye repent.” 2. “Ye must be born 
again.” 3. “As Moses lifted up the serpent 
in the wilderness, even so must the son of 
man be lifted up that whosoever believeth 
in him should not perish but have eternal 
life, 4. “Jesus stood and cried, saying, ‘If 
any man thirst, let him come unto me and 
drink. He that believeth on me out of 
him shall flow rivers of living water.’ But 
this spake he of the spirit which they that 
believe on him should receive.” 5. “If any 
man will come after me, let him deny him- 
self and take up his cross daily and follow 
me.” 6. “Go thou and do likewise” (as the 
good Samaritan). 7. “Let your light so shine 
before men that they may see your good 
works and glorify your father which is in 
heaven.”—J. F. Fisher, Caldwell, Ohio, 


EGGS BEARS BABY FEATURES 


A hen belonging to Mrs. Ella Smith, of 
Criglersville, Va., is reported to have laid 
an egg bearing the facial features of a 
human baby. The eyes, nose, mouth and 
chin are said to be clearly outlined, while 
dimples are discernible on the baby’s 
cheeks and a quaint little cap is portrayed 
on the baby’s head. 


It is hard to believe that self-preserva- 
tion is the first law, when one sees so many 
physical wrecks. 


is contrary to the 
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All ‘contributions to this departiiiént are made by our 
readers. Besides helping artists and cartoonists to be more 
careful in their dra’ , our will find constant 

it and pleasure in looking for these errors themselves. 

e@ regret that credit cannot be given to all who send in 
these pictures but our list of contributors is so large that 
space does not permit. 


This Pittsburgh ‘special is indeed a 
special with so many wheels on the pas- 
senger coach. We-see six wheels on this 
side of the rear truck, so there must be 
24 wheels on the car altogether. . Ordi- 








narily there are only four wheels on any 
one side of a truck, making 16 wheels 
in all. It is also noticeable that there 
are no axles to these wheels. The er- 
rors appeared in a cartoon in a Pitts- 
burgh paper. 

One of the cleverest artists in the 
country drew this picture of a sailing 
vessel getting under way. A Connecti- 
cut reader saw it in a New York paper 
and sent it in with this comment: “How 
can a Sailing vessel be pushed by the 
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wind, so fast that the flag and the pen- 
nant fly to windward? My early train- 
ing inthe navy was aboardthe Severnand 
Hartford, both sailing vessels. I don’t 
remember this condition ever existing.” 
~ Here’s Columbus just arrived in 
America which history tells us was in 
1492. Columbus may have had his 
troubles but he was fortunate in not 
having been met by a real estate agent 





—pardon, realtor—who would doubtless 
have tried to sell him a lot somewhere. 
This is the point of this cartoon by a 
well known artist. So far so good. But 
why the telescope under Columbus’s 
arm? The prineiple of the telescope, 
according to the best authorities, was 








2 What's Wro 


nv Here ? 


not discovered until 1609, over 100 
years after America was discovered. 
Ah, me! 

This one was taken from a Nashville 
paper. It shows a man in dire straits; 
he is running around the tree with a 
bear in pursuit. Yes, he is in terrible 
shape; he is twisted double. On the first 
twist his back came around to where 
his front should ‘be; another twist 








brought his face around where the 
back of his head should be. We hope 
he gets straightened out all right. 
Wanted: a cure for digititis. The first 
picture shows a man with six fingers, 
or five fingers and a thumb, just as you 
please. He is advertising barb wire in 





a Missouri paper. But that is no excuse. 
The second picture brings back to us 
our old friend Jeff of the comics. He is 
in the act of handing a visiting card 
over to Mutt, who through modesty does 
not appear in the picture. Count Jeff’s 
fingers in fu'l view—just five, the cor- 
rect number, aren’t there? Then what 
is holding up the card? 

Spring says, “Go,” according to an 
auto ad in an Oregon paper. But the 
semaphore says, “Stop,” if it is built 








like those in actual use. How is the poor 
motorist to know whether to go or stop? 


From all appearances the saw teeth” 


supposed to be cutting cost in the first 
picture are turned in the wrong direc- 
tion. They won’t cut anything but hot 





went wrong this time. 
picture it is hard to tell in which direc- 


In the second 
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tion the stone is turning. The water i, 
running off the stone as though it we;, 
moving toward the man while {}, 
sparks indicate the stone is moviny 
away from the man. One guess is . 
good as another. 

In 1873 it is said the surveyors for t}, 
Northern Pacific railroad were havin, 
an exciting time with Indians. Tha: 





probably what is making this fell. 

nervous. e is looking through |: 
large end of the transit instead of t!, 
small end. The error appeared in 

Pennsylvania paper. 





WHAT THEY TALK ABOUT 


If the American spirit fails, what ho 
has the world?—President Coolidge. 

What the youth of this country need: 
narrower pants and broader ideas.—\Vi!! 
Rogers. 

The man who hides behind a woman’ 
skirt these days is no coward; he is a 
magician.—Lord Dewar. 

Patriotism and w -Id peace do not agree. 
—Georg Brandes. q 

Things are high, but I don’t believe any- 
thing has gone up like th’ dime nove! 
some of which sell for $2—Abe Martin. 

Almost everything you don’t like becomes 
a cause if you talk about it long enough 
June Lucas. 

New England is stil the generating sta- 
tion for Ameriean ideals—Gov. Brewster 
of Me. 

There is little doubt that the World war 
would have terminated otherwise had it not 
been that the extraordinary assistance sent 
by A erica arrived at the critical moment. 
—Gen. Pershing. 

Skyscrapers area plague.—Thomas Edison 

Pupils don’t think; they just memoriz« 
Ida Mockrin. 

Humor is America’s only contribution ( 
literature——Donald Ogden Stewart. 

I have no ambitions. All I ask is a plac« 
in history—Premier de Rivera. 

The bull-frogs always croak when th: 
fast mail goes by.—Sidney Smith. 

There is a great readiness to die nobly, 
but little desire to live nobly.—Rev. H. 
L. Sheppard. 

The strong, silent man is a myth.—Da- 
vid Lloyd George. 

Educate a man and you educate an ind! 
vidual, but educate a woman and you edu- 
cate a family.—Charles Mclver. 

Disease is a crime and should be pu! 
ished as such.—Sir William Lane. 

If we succeed in lengthening intellec\: 
the skirts will take care of themselves 
Will C. Wood. 

There are too many high hats and frock 
coats in politics—John A. Stewart. 

Never will any writings of mine be d 
filed by American gold—Grabriele d’A: 


“nunzio, 


_ Rural life is being bled white by hoo! 
worms—the hookworm of mortgage indel' 
edness, the hookworm of the depreciate’ 
farm dollar and the hookworm of abse! 
tee landlords——Prof. Macy Campbell. 
Four factors have been prominent in the 
development of modern civilization: th« 
Bible, the spelling book, the hoe and ¢o- 
operation.—Dr. James Mason, 
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— Our Health ~ 


According to Dr. Elliott P. Joslin, pro- 
fessor of medicine at Harvard, a little 
diabetes will do an old man good. By 
way of explanation he said that the sub- 
sequent loss of weight from the disease 
is generally less dangerous than fat 
without diabetes. “Ninety-nine out of 
every hundred persons who get diabetes 
after middle age,” he declared, “are 
fat.” He thinks there is hope for all 
diabetic sufferers. In his opinion the 
age at which sufferers die is growing 
later and later. The number dying be- 
yond 50 years, he claims, has been 
nearly Cut in two. 


According to Dr. R. S. Copeland the 
widespread belief that sudden death is 
the end of heart disease is unfounded. 
Although dread of this~disease is one 
of the most common fears statistics 
show that the number of sudden deaths 
compared with the total number of 
deaths from cardiac or heart diseases is 
really small. 











The U. S. children’s bureau points 
out the fact that civilization isn’t so 
bad after all. It has long been thought 
that civilization had all sorts of bad 
effects upon the physical condition of 
primitive peoples. But, according to 
this authority, an examination of the 
teeth of over 6000 Bantu children living 
in Kraal villages of the Transvaal show- 
ed that less than 20 per cent of them 
were free from dental defects, while 
fully 45 per cent had at least mild physi- 
cal defects due chiefly to malnutrition. 


You will live eight years longer than 
the average span of life in your parents’ 
generation and 12 years longer than the 
average period in your grandparents’ 
if the estimates of Dr. Mark L. Emerson, 
member of the Gorgas Memorial Insti- 
tute, are correct. He claims this will 
be the case if you are getting your share 
out of improved methods of living 
which science has produced. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Emerson, a person now at 
the age of seven should live 58 years 
more; one at the age of 12, 53 years 
more; at 32, 37 years more; at 42, 29 
years more; 52, 21 years more; 62, 15, 
72, nine; 82, five; 92, three, and at 102, 
two years more. 


A recent bulletin of the Indiana state 
medical association points out that this 
is the open season for measles. Al- 
though this disease itself may not cause 
much trouble, such complications an 
pneumonia and diseases of the ear or 
eye may follow it. We all know that 
measles is extremely contagious and 
quarantine measures should be strictly 
enforced. The disease usually begins 
with hoarse, croupy cough, running 
nose, inflamed eyes, and in general re- 
sembles a common cold in its early 
Stages. According to Hygeia wide- 
spread epidemics of measles recur 
about every third year, 1917, 1920 and 
and 1923 being big years. 


The Methodist Episcopal church paid 
nearly $3,400,000 in pensions last year to 
3300 preachers, 4000 widows of preachers 
and 1000 orphan children. 

















THE PATHFINDER 


LIFE Is NoT WORTH LIVING 


OUR nerves govern 

your whole life—your 
efficiency, your happiness, 
your health If -your 
nerves are depleted, you 
cannot concentrate or 
think clearly; you have 
not the “pep” and spirit 
to enjoy your pleasures 
and sports; you have not 
the physical comfort and 
well-being without which 
happiness is impossible. 
Is life worth living under 
these conditions? No! 
You merely exist—you 
are not getting out of life 
everything that it has to 
offer! 


We are living in an age 
of SPEED; we are lead- 
ing a “mile-a-minute” life. 
We crowd two, or even 
five years of life into a 
single year! We hurry, 
we worry, and, often, we dissipate our 
vital forces through ignorance. We 
commit these sins because we are living 
in an-age of acute competition, tre- 
mendously high cost of living, reckless 
pleasures—conditions that compel us to 
strain our nerves to the utmost. 


Yet, we go on living our lives hard and 
fast, little realizing that we cannot go 
on for long, that there must come an 
end to our stock of Nerve Force, and 
that Nerve Exhaustion is staring us in 
the face! 


Every victim of Nerve Exhaustion, 
when he is stricken with this terrible 
malady, firmly believes he has been 
stricken suddenly. This is not true. The 
fact is, that it has been years develop- 
ing, and that he has had many, many 
warnings of what was coming—but he 
did not heed them! Though he passes 
through years of subnormal nerve sup- 
ply, he pays no attention; he believes it 
se common—as many misled people 

o—to feel tired and worn out; to suf- 
fer sleepless nights in periods; to feel 
discomfort after meals; to feel de- 
pressed, irritable, melancholy, and, often 
in a “mental fog.” He believes his 
trouble will solve itself “somehow,” 
“sometime,” especially since his physi- 
cian assures him that there was “noth- 
ing physically wrong,” and that all his 
“organs are perfect,” that all he needs is a 
“rest” and he will be “all right.” A little rest 
helps a little—for a while, and then he is 
right back where he started, leading the 
same old life. Finally, he becomes a bit 
discouraged, believes that every man must 
endure “a few discomforts,” and keeps on 
going while the going is still good. Little 
does he realize that every day he is under- 
mining his constitution, paving the way to 
all sorts of physical and mental disorders, 
and going through life only HALF ALIVE. 


The country is teeming with cases that fit 
this story like a glove, for we Americans are 
the most nervous nation under the sun, not 
barring even the hot-headed Latins. They 
may be called “near-neurasthenics.” A near- 
neurasthenic is but a next-door-neighbor to 
a full fledged neurasthenic, in the grip of 
actual, terrible and complete Nerve Exhaus- 
tion—Nerve Bankruptcy! 


There is but one malady more terrible 
than Nerve-Exhaustion, and that is its kin, 
Insanity. Only those who have passed 
gh a siege of Nerve Exhaustion can 
understand the true meaning of this state- 
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PAUL VON BOECKMANN 
Author of *‘Nerve Force’’ and various other 
books on Health, Psychology, Breathing, Hy- 
giene and 
have been translated into foreign languages. 


subjects, many of which 


— Without Sound Nerves 


ment. It is HELL; no other 
word can express it. At first 
the victim is afraid he will 
die, and as it grips’ him 
deeper he is afraid he will 
not die; so great is his 
mental torture. He becomes 
panic-stricken and irreso- 
lute. A_ sickening sensa- 
tion of weakness and ae 
lessness overcomes him. e 
becomes obsessed with the 
thought of self-destruction. 


The symptoms of Nerve 
Exhaustion vary according 
to individual characteris- 
tics, but the development is 
usually as follows: First 
stage—lack of energy and 
endurance; that tired feel- 
ing. Second stage—ner- 
vousness, restlessness, sleep- 
lessness, irritability, decline 
in sex force, loss of hair, 
nervous indigestion, sour 
stomach, gas in bowels, con- 
stipation, irregular heart, 
poor memory, lack of mental 
endurance, dizziness, head- 
ache, backache, neuritis, rheumatism, and 
other pains. Third stage—serious mental 
disturbances, fear, undue worry, melanchol- 
ia, dangerous organic disturbances, suicidal 
tendencies, and, in extreme cases, insanity. 


If only a few of the symptoms mentioned 
apply to you, especially those indicating 
mental turmoil, you may be sure that your 
nerves are at fault—that you have exhaust- 
ed your Nerve Force. : 


Perhaps you have chased from doctor to 
doctor seeking relief for a mysterious 
“something the matter with you.” Each 
matter with you, that every organ is perfect. 
But you know there is something the mat- 
ter. Your doctor may prescribe a drug 
—a2 nerve stimulant or sedative. Leave nerve 
tonics alone. It is like making a tired horse 


run by towing him behind an automobile. 


And don’t be deceived into believing that 
some magic system of physical exercise can 
restore the nerves. It may develop your 
muscles but it does so at the expense of 
the nerves as thousands of athletes have 
learned through bitter experience. 


I have for more than twenty-five years 
given courses of instruction in Nerve Cul- 
ture by mail. Over 100,000 people have 
learned through me how to care for their 
nerves and how to free themselves of the 
organic and mental disturbances that origi- 
nate in nerve abuse. 


Over a million copies of my book “Nerve 
Force” have been read by people with high 
strung nerves who have learned through 
my advice how to avoid nerve strain and 
how to care for their nerves. The cost of 
the book is only 25 cents (coin or stamps) 
Address Paul Von Boeckmann, Studio 65, 
110 West 40th Street, New York City. 


Order Nerve Force today. It is not a 
me advertising my course, but a real 
ok, 64 pages, illustrated. The latest edi- 
tion of Nerve Force contains important in- 
formation heretofore imparted to private 
pupils only. Nerve Force is on file in many 
ublic libraries, and at the Medical National 
ibrary at Washington. Thousands owe 
their recovery from nerve exhaustion to 
reading this book. Your money refunded if 
the book is not all you expect. 

A ictan writes es follows: “Tam writing you as a Gradu- 
ate M. D. to say that I have carefully read your excellent book 
on ‘Nerves. *~ it has done me more good already than anything 
1 have seen or tried and I think it easily worth a hundred times 
what I paid for it. It is impossible to read it without FEELING 
the wonderful TRUTHS it reveais.’’ 

A school teacher writes: “‘I had the opportunity of reading 
Paut Von Boeckmann’s 64 page book ‘Nerve Force.’ Icom- 
pleted it ir: one reading. One feels at home and understands 


what doctors called 
etc. i had nothing of the kind. Iam now a well man.’** 
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The Best of The 


People no longer have their homes lumbered 
up with miscellaneous collections of books. 
e number of good books has become so great 
and time has become so precious that the busy 
whey must now skim only the cream and 
orget the skim milk of literature, 
4 In the Gems of the 

3 : World’s Best Classics we 
have gathered together 
some of the finest works 
of the greatest writers 
who ever lived. We can- 
not even list the au- 
thors’ names, as there 
are more than 100. They 
include such famous ones 
as Balzac, Barrie, Carlyle, 
Dante, Dickens, Emerson, 
Franklin, Goethe, Gorky, 
Irving, Lincoln, Maupas- 
sant, Plato, Poe, Push- 
kin, Scott, Tolstoi and 
‘Whitman. 

TOO many people make 
hard work of their read- 
ing. If you have this 
splendid collection in your home you will ex- 

erience altogether new delights in delving 
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i? never have had time to take up otherwise, There 
are numerous short stories—not the trashy 
kind but the best in the world. There are all 
sorts of splendid products of the greatest minds 
the world has produced. 

These are all included in one massive volume 

_ of nearly 1300 pages. This is not a cheap 
cloth-bound reprint book but a beautifully 
printed work of art. The covers are done in 
a rich brown mission art leatheroid, specially 
tooled and decorated—such a volume as is usu- 
ally sold only as a “gift’”’ book, at a very fancy 

rice. In fact the regular price of this work, 

; und in five volumes, is $17.50. 

: But we want every Pathfinder home to have 

i one of these collections, and as a special service 

i ; to you we will send you this wonderful book, 

. | delivered free, with the Pathfinder one year, 

; for only $2.85. You positively must not miss 

5s 





this great chance. Renew your own subscrip- 
tion (or send the paper a year to some fried) 
and receive the Gems of the World’s Best 
Classics, postpaid to your door, for only $2.85 
: all told.” Address Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


, Her Asthma and 
t Cough Are Gone 


Suffered 15 Years. Found Quick Relief. 
No Sign of It Now. 
Readers who have been tortured by asthme 


4 or bronchial trouble, will be glad to know 
how Mrs. Amanda Kincaide, 1483 Lafayette St., 





: Detroit, Mich., ended the disease. She says: 
e I was very 
weak, had no appetite, and my cough was 


a¥ awful. it smothered me so I had to sit up 
ry in bed for hours, to get my breath. I am 60 
years old, and had almost given up hope of 
ever being well. One day, I read in the paper 
what Nacor had done for another lady, and de- 
cided to try it. After the first few doses, I 
began feeling better and kept right on getting 
better, gaining in weight and strength. My 
asthma is gone, I have no cough, and am feel- 

ing fine in every way.” 

This remarkable letter is just one of hun- 
dreds received from sufferers from asthma, 
bronchitis, and severe chronic coughs, telling 
how their trouble left and never returned. Their 
letters and a booklet full of vital information 
about these stubborn diseases, will be sent free 
by Nacor Medicine Co., 544 State Life Bldg., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. No matter how serious your 
case seems, it can do no harm to get this free 

. information, and find out how thousands have 
been restored to health. . Write for it today. 


How’s Your 
Stomach? 


i Mine’s fine, thank you. It wasn’t always so. 

You can easily get rid of your Dyspepsia, Indi- 
: gestion, Catarrh of Stomach, Belching, Heart 
S Fluttering, Sour Stomach, Nervousness, Con- 
f stipation, Headache, etc., same as I did, and in 


i 

i “T had asthma for fifteen years, 
7 

% 








ia the same way. Don’t send one cent, for I am 
A so sure this treatment will produce like results 
i. for you that I will send it, all charges prepaid, 
rs by mail. 





After it has proven itself the means of get- 
ting rid of your stomach troubles, you may send 
me one dollar. How is that for confidence and 
fairness? Write now. Address, Theodore H. 
Jackson, 117-C Stratford Bldg., Syracuse. N. Y. 


A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 


Sparkling Glass Name and Number Plates. 
ey Signs, Biz book and sample tree. &. Palmer,S46, 
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Now that I look back in retrospect, as the 
saying is, the whole thing seems to have 
been a question of monotony. Mazie prob- 
ably wouldn’t have got right down to mar- 
rying me in the first place if she hadn’t 
been bored helpless by a combination of 
social ennui and Aunt Flavia. Her Aunt 
Flavia is the rich, billowy one suffering 
from aggravated enlargement of the mor- 
als. . Once she heard one of Mazie’s broth- 
ers distantly alluding to what a jolly thing 
it is for the perpetuation of the race that 
there happen to be two sexes, and she has- 
n’t put him back in her will yet. It was 
Aunt Flavia’s visit that tossed the last 
straw on Mazie’s load of boredom. She’d 
been there a week with no sign of moving 
on, when Mazie’s state of mind boiled over. 


“Custard,” she said to me—she calls me 
everything but my real, no-fault-of-mine 
name of Custer—“Custard, I’m desperate! 
The dances and bridges have all been as 
like each other as peanuts in a pocket, 
there’s nothing new in the world, and Aunt 
Flavia is an abomination. I can stand any- 
thing except monotony. Give me variety 
or give me death. Custard, I want to elope 
—right away—this afternoon.” 


“Do you mean with me?” I asked her. 

“Certainly with you,” she says. “I 
wouldn’t marry anyone but you, Cus dear.” 

Well, I was game. We'd been playing 
tennis at the club, and I’d had some lively 
sets and was pretty much all in, but I 
didn’t let that stand in the way. I was 
simply nuts over Mazie, as crazy as I am 
now, even, and I figured that if I talked 
sense to her and stuck out for a regular 
wedding with presents and blessings, she 
might hold me off for years and years. 
Besides I didn’t want a regular wedding, 
have a rotten time at other people’s, so 
how would I feel at my own? 


We gathered up Frank Jayne for best 
man and Emily Mays for best girl, shot 
down to city hall in my car, plucked a nice 
fresh license and began bowling along the 
streets with it looking for a church whose 
architecture suited Mazie’s fancy. Finally 
we struck a cute ‘brown one with a par- 
sonage lolling against one side. We all 
hopped out and rang up the minister, and 
before you could say Tschaikowsky, Mazie 
and I were Mr. and Mrs. Man and Wife. 
It was no end exciting, the whole business, 
and it wasn’t till it was all over that I 
took a squint down and realized I’d been 
married in tennis shoes. Emily Mays 
knows a whole army of old proverbs and 
jingles that tell you whether it’s good luck 
or bad luck to be married this way and 
that way, but she couldn’t seem to recollect 
anything about tennis shoes. She got off a 
clever thing, I remember, though—said it 
was apt to be good luck because of all the 
“loves” in tennis. 


Well, we settled down, Mazie and I, in 
the coziest little apartment you ever saw, 
just our size—a perfect fit, everybody said. 
Mazie and I spent the first couple of 
months chasing about like hens on hot 
griddle cakes, or whatever it is they’re so 
fond of chasing about on, hunting for 
oriental rugs and period furniture to 
feather our~nest with. After that, several 
more months skidded by on the double- 
quick while we were taking honeymoon 
trips and getting used to things. All in all, 
it was about a year before Mazie had time 
to remember that perhaps there wasn’t as 
much variety coming her way-as there 
might be. 


“Cussie,” she opened up at breakfast one 
morning, “doesn’t it seem more or less 
weird to you to look across the table each 


breakfast and dinner time and see just 1 
sitting here, every day?” 

“It seems just exactly right, proper an: 
fitting, all wool and a yard jolly,” | told 
her. And so it does, for there’s nobody |i: 
Mazie, bless her, and never was and nev. 
will be, only I can’t start in and tell yo, 
all the wonderful things about her, becau 
if I did I’'d get stuck at the very getaway, 
and have to stop and begin quoting th, 
poets, and that’s no way to keep friends. 

But Mazie made a face at her reflecti, 
in the back of her teaspoon and went oy 
“Well, of course, you used to have brea! 
fast alone, and often dinner too, I da; 
say, but now with me, Custard, it wa 
different. There was the whole family :; 
breakfast, or other girls’ families, whey 
I'd go week-ending, and as for dinners, | 
suppose every man I ever knew has ha 
me out for dinner. Luncheons remai 
about the same, of course, for I’m alwa 
meeting some of the girls downtown.” 

“But Mazie, look here,” I wanted 
know, “do you mean to say that as a hu 
band you’re beginning to find me not 
perfect all around institution?” 

“Oh, Custard, not at all!” said Mazi 
really shocked. “You are! I’m alway 
wondering what on earth would have hap 
pened if I’d married anybody else. But 
Cus, you know how I crave variety—a! 
ways have. And once or twice I’ve just 
got to thinking that although I wouldn’ 
for the world want to look across and ; 
anybody else sitting there, instead of you 
yet if sometimes perhaps you could |» 
somebody else, somehow—but’s that’s no 
sense, of course.” 

I thought quickly. I hate to think quick 
ly, but I can when I have to. I decided } 
was up against what you might cal! a 
problem. And a problem’s like a bull—take 
it firmly by the horns and something’s 
bound to happen one way or the other. 

“No, it’s not,” I said. “It’s not nonsens« 
Mazie, we’ve come to a rocky place. |}! 
seems to me I’ve read about it in books or 
seen it in plays or something. And if w 
don’t mind our p’s and q’s, we’ll find ou: 
selves bumping into one of those what d’y 
callums—partings of the ways. Mazie, thi: 
thing’s a ghost that’s risen between us, and 
it must be laid. You’re right, Mazie, a 
woman’s life is narrower than a man’s, and 
as far as possible it ought to be made i: 
teresting and varied for her. Of course, |! 
realize I’m nothing but a bunch of limita 
tions—I can’t be all things to you, like Mr: 
Caesar’s husband, or somebody, but Mazi 
here’s a thought. I said that idea of your: 
wasn’t honsense, didn’t I? Well, it isn’t. You 
know, I used to be half good at college th« 
atricals. You’ve seen me behind the foot: 
Now you tell me what kind of a husband 
you’d like tomorrow, for a change, and he’!! 
be delivered first thing before breakfast.” 


“Oh, Custard!” Mazie chortles. “How 
perfectly pretty-but-odd! You must star! 
in as a brute—a jealous brute!” And th: 
dear girl went on to tell me that if I had 
a fault, it was that I was too trusting and 
thoughtful. As the old saying has it : 
neatly, I anticipated her every wish. B« 
sides that, I was too sure of her, almos! 
to the point of being conceited about |! 
It would be rather a thrilling chans¢ 
Mazie thought, ‘if I had a try at treatius 
her as though she were a piece of fu 
niture, a chair or something that didn’ 
agree at all with my taste in furniture, bu! 
that I wouldn’t hear for a second of any- 
body else trying to sit on. 

“Right-o. Jealous brute starts it,” ! 
promised, and set the ball rolling before 
Mazie’d fihished dressing for breakfas' 
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next morning. Mazie, dressed for break- 
fast, in a foatay kind of thingumbob with 
wide sleeves, and her hair piled up like a 
kid’s, is really an inspiring sight and a 
perfeet appetizer, but just now she was 
having some sort of misunderstanding with 
a hook or an eye or something, and she 
called to me to come in and be umpire. 

“I’m busy,” I growled. 

“Well, how dare you be busy when I 
need you? Come a-running!” 

No answer. 

“Custard!”—loud pedal. 
of a sudden she remembered. 
Well, anyway, don’t be a goop. 
here and fix me.” 

“Stop your racket. Shut up. Go—bag 
your head.” I ab-so-lute-ly wouldn’t go 
help her out, and it ended with Mazie, in a 
beautiful temper, having to finish the job 
as best she could by herself. It was a big 
slice of variety for her, all right, and so it 
was when, after calling to me about a 
dozen times that breakfast was waiting, 
she finally sat down alone, and I showed up 
about 10 minutes later without a collar, 
and my hair over one eye, and a pretty 
fair growth of stickers on my face. 


Mazie thoroughly enjoyed the shock, and 
almost swallowed her napkin laughing— 
until Priscilla floated in with buckwheat 
cakes. Mazie hadn’t thought of Priscilla. 
Priscilla is one of those up-stage employees 
that you always count 10 before giving in- 
structions to. So you can picture the tab- 
leau. I felt that as an actor it was really 
my artistic duty to bawl at her and demand 
to know what she was standing gawking 
at, but I didn’t want to lose Priscilla. Be- 
sides, I was afraid. 

Priscilla came to after a second, and 
served the cakes in her best Irene Castle 
manner, And as soon as she’d sailed out 
with the empty tray, I turned on poor 
Mazie: “What the devil does that girl 
mean by goggling at me like a rubberneck 
wagon?” And I let down my coffee cup 
so hard it broke clean in half and loosed 
a perfect Johnstown flood all over my end 
of the table. Those cups are pets of 
Mazie’s. She clasped her hands and looked 
at me more in sorrow than in anger, but 
not so much more. 

And just then, everything timed to the 
second for another tableau, Priscilla lets 
in Emily Mays. All in all, I should say 
that the rest of Mazie’s breakfast was 
about spoiled. I ate as though I was after 
the speed record and pretty nearly up to 
it, and except for half a dozen grunts, let 
the conversation take care of itself. Emily 
had just dropped in, she said, to find out 
whether we were going to be at the In- 
nesses’ card party the next night; but be 
that as it may, now that she was in she 
wasn’t missing anything. Emily has about 
as much sense of humor as a bill collector, 
and she bats high in the gossip league. 
Mazie might have felt better if there’d 
been any possibility of explaining. But she 
couldn’t very well explain to Priscilla, who 
always seemed to happen in just as I was 
passing Mazie the salt. or the butter as 
though I was playing shuffle-board, and ex- 
plaining to Emily Mays would have been 
as much good as holding forth on ambition 
to a cigar store Indian. 

Emily tore herself away after a bit, and I 
was elever enough to manage to slide out 
with her—after dodging Mazie’s glares 
and potting her on the side of the nose 
with a flying kiss—so as not to give the 
iron a chance to strike while it was hot, you 
might say. I had a qualm or two over the 
notion of Emily dashing about airing her 
conclusions, but I soon forgot that. 

I called Mazie up from the office in the 
afternoon (I always call her up at least 
once a day just for luck) just as it 
seemed she was in the midst of four 
thousand things that had to be done before 


And then all 
“Oh, that! 
Come in 
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she could dress and go out. In fact, I had 
to take a little five minutes’ nap on the 
*phone before the operator managed to get 
her at all. 

“So you see, Cussie,” she said, “this will 
have to be a short one.” 

I threw my voice into a man-eating lower 
register, like Simon Legree’s. “I didn’t 
call you up to entertain you, baggage. I 
left half a cigar in the ash tray. Don’t 
touch it—see?” 

I’ve had receivers hung up on me once 
or twice before, but never with quite so 
expressive a bang as the one Mazie cut me 
off with. The joke of it was, she’d been 
getting ready to meet me downtown, where 
we were to have dinner before going to 
the Innesses. After I’d been wearing out 
the carpet three quarters of an hour over- 
time in a hotel lobby, she came tripping in, 
explaining sweetly that she’d been delayed 
by my performance on the telephone. 

Now, as a usual thing, I rather fancy my 
style in ordering a dinner in a restaurant. 
Easy and sang-froid, but sure, might de- 
scribe it. But this shot, when the waiter 
bent over, all ready for stage directions, I 
grouched up at him, “what’s the big idea?” 

The waiter was one of these polite-to 
the-last fellows, and he did his best not 
to look flabbergasted. He stuttered, “S-sir?” 

“Breathing down my back!” I barked. 

“Custard!” hissed Mazie, and the pathetic 
waiter actually jumped. 

“Which? Yes ma’am. 
withcustard?” he says. 

“No. Come around here. 
order,” Mazie told him. 


You—you’'ll start 


I'll give the 
And she did, and 
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Catarrhal Head Troubles 


Nasal and Throat Catarrh 
Deafness—Ear Noises 


Our heads are the most 
important part of us and 
it’s too bad to allow any 
Catarrhal head trouble to 
make you 
you get a 
over the body. 

if you catch cold easily 
—have to continually blow. 
your nose and hawk mu- 
cus from the throat—hayve 
a stuffed up feeling in the 
nose and ears—have spells of bad breath—with 
raw, sore, tickling throat—get attacks of deaf- 
ness or dull feeling in the ears—have ringing 
Whistling sounds in the ears, it’s high time you 
began to do something for that head of yours. 


FREE ADVICE 


Wouldn’t you like to know how your head might be freed 
of Catarrhal trouble? Then just gign this coupon and mail, 


This Coupon entitles readers of this 


paper to consultation free 
FULL 


on Catarrh. 
NAME. 


for 
reaction all 


miserable, 





You'll get plain practical advice which comes from 40 
years of experience in the business of ridding Noses, 
Throats and Ears of Catarrhal troubles: 

Write now and find out if there is any reason why 
YOUR Head may not belong to a happy person, rid of 
Catarrah, as well as hundreds of other folks. 


Catarrh Specialist Sproule 
194 Cornhill Building, Boston, Mass. 


LOOK! A 300 Year Calendar 2."=8 50c 


Tells any day or date from year sent py —— og 2000. Bvery 
home or office needs one. EMIL . ARTHURS, Portsmouth, O, 














$15.00 a Day fons 





High time fr jobs for Mellinger men. Yes—it’s 
you to get in the $5,000.00 a year 
Monmouth, Ill., cleans 
up poe cash in one hour. Estrado, Cali- 


fornia, $1500 
first 


expense—co 
ience necessary; $200,000 


000 business— 
Fe me yn ae Cash Profs, 


15,000 





MILES GUARANTEED 


ee ee of service, 
Only company giving legal binding mileage 
Handsomest looking 


contract. 
in the United States. 





500 orders one week; repeats 
with $1000. Garman, Michigan, $43.10 
Ye Silas, Miss.,. 20 orders 3 days, 
eww Caey Digetoo Raauselasentes No stock= 

; ee 


ingtest. Allcar 
owners please 
test Mellinger 
tires, our risk. 


How Earnings Grow! 


First Last Month 
$18.00 00 


us 








i 300.00 

Hicarly 1000 MELLINGER MEN now coshing int Room for you. 
Tires for £2" If you have a car, so much the 
a 


Your Own C: Car Tre = 


man in each locality. Cords or balloons sccls, Only one 
Send for This frit cos! estore 
Master Outfit f7elrs,c0e faz 


and tubes, literature, novel oe ete. Simply elip 
coupon or postcard willdo, Send name today, no cost, 
pocbligetion. See the outfit mg meng pee 4 
John J. Braham to sell a Million worth of ti 


dollars 
in a year—world’s record. MAIL COUPON NOW! 
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The funny lines above form parts of five Ictters. 
Draw four straight lines to complete the letters aud 
spell the kind of a car you would like to.own and } 
y drive. T' mé your answer right away and 1 } 

will immediately award you 25,000 votes and telt |} 

to win, absolutely free, a latest mudcl livick 
m worth $1,195.00, e are also giviug away a 
i Chevrolet Coupe worth $625.and many other valuable 
i prizes and hundreds of dollars in cash. In case of } 
tles duplicate prizes will be awarded each one tying. 


$306.00 Extra for Promptness 
In addition to many Grand Prizes a special prize / 
i of $305 in cash wilimbe given fur promptness. Win- | 
} ners may have rash instead of prize wun. if, pre- 
i ferred. First prize winner can have $1.500 cash or | 
Buick Sedan worth $1,195 and $205 in cash. 
urry! Solve the puzzle, clip this ad and send it } 
me right away with your name and address plainly 
itten. Every’ rewarded. Address 


Dept. 3673, 315 S. Peoria St, Chicago, UL 






































E world famous Atlas Treatment brings about this won- 
derful result— with its great healing power. Geo. Sander- 
son of Buffalo says, *‘I will recommend Atlas to everyone. I 
have had no spells in years.’ No need to suffer now with 
Asthma, Bronchitis or Catarrh. Atlas stops choking, coughing, 
wheezing and gasping for breath. No more worry about your 
health. You owe tt to yourself to send for free $1 supply. Be 
Convinced. Tell your friends about Atlas. 
address and tell us your trouble. 


ATLAS MEDIC CO. © tuttsio.u- 1. 
KIDNEY, BLADDER, 
PROSTATE TROUBLE 


If you suffer pain or inconvenience from 
these troubles, you should write for informa- 
tion about the Amazing Treatment known as 
Rudolph’s Prostatis, which is a simple Home 
Treatment that is fully guaranteed. 

This information may be of untold value to 
you and obligates you in no way. Write today to 
W. B. WAY CO. 

18 Westover Arcade, Kansas City, Mo. 


Send your name, 
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LUCK 


lez Money, Success, Love,Happiness, 
k<=all symbolized in this “Lucky 
== Magnet” ring. Attracts, compels, 

~ mystifies, Be rich. Win at games. 
“SS love, etc. Send No Money. Pay 
> postman $2.39 and postage on de- 
Dy . livery. Money back guaranteed. 
WINEHOLT CO.. BOX MR2, WOODBINE, PENNA. 


Heals Leg Trouble 


Viscose Method stops n from V: Veins, 
Milk Leg, Phiebitis. pete swollen . Posi- 
tively heals leg sores while you work, now 
for iK. P. A. VISCOSE CO,, 

803 S. Lake St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Colson Wheel Chairs” 

and Cripples’ Tricycles - 

Models for All Needs 

The COLSON Co. f 
2014 Cedar St.. Elyria, O. 

Write me your problems, 

METAPHYSICS Does Cure health, Gaancial domestic 


METAPHYSICIAN, Box 541, 
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a good one, too, clever girl; and as soon 
as he’d about faced with it she woke up 
to the fact that I was glaring at a little 
thin man with a butler’s hair-cut and tor- 
toise shell specs, sitting alone at the next 
table.. He had been looking at Mazie. 
Everybody looks at Mazie, and I’m always 
glad to be able to feel that I’m fostering a 
civic appreciation of beauty. But this was 
my first good chance to try out my new 
jealous nature, and I was taking advantage 
of it. By the time Mazie had spotted what 
was going on, the poor little shrimp was 
crouching behind his menu card and I was 
glaring right through it. A terrific kick 
was registered on my left shin under the 
table. 

“Intermission,” says Mazie. “I won’t deny 
that you did very well and that’s it’s all 
been very interesting and unusual, but I’m 
hungry and I don’t want you to spoil it.” 


“You’re the doctor,” I gave in. “I’m only 
the druggist’s kid, and if you say homeo- 
pathic doses, it’s not mine to reason why. 
But Doc, what do you say to extending the 
intermission to a couple of hours and run- 
ning in on that Shaw play? You can 
*phone to the Innesses that we’ll be there in 
time for the eats.” 

Mazie thought it a perfect idea. Mazie and 
I don’t know which we hate more, cards or 
the Innesses. So she ’phoned to tell them 
I'd broken my neck, or whateyer it was 
she told them, and that we'd be a little late. 
And then, for a while I didn’t have to both- 
er being anybody but myself. And a good 
thing, too, because it really was a corking 
show—that one about the tailor and the sil- 
ly ass of a lion. And then we went to the 
Innesses. 

We arrived just in time to have a couple 
of hands dealt us, and then everybody. sat 
down to one of those gorgeous Inness-chef 
spreads. It seemed to me there was a sort 
of strain in the air as we came in, but I 
told myself I must be imagining it. Any- 
way, pretty soon I had another chance to 
be jealous. They had put me next to Mrs. 
Ted Snyder, and I’d‘been making grunts 
at her conversation and scowling down at 
my plate like a good brute, spearing blue 
points. 

Roscoe Heming was directly opposite 
Mazie. Everybody knows how crazy Ros- 
coe was, and still is about Mazie. It’s my 
only reason for liking him, for the boy’s a 
terrible fool. 

He sheep’s-eyed over at Mazie across his 
oysters. “Mazie,” he said, “if you keep on 
improving you'll be run in for exceeding 
the beauty limit.” 

I looked up and showed him ,my teeth. 
“Where does it hurt most, Heming?” 

Poor Roscoe dropped his oyster fork on 
the floor and banged his low but throbbing 
forehead against the edge of the table 
reaching for it. 

“Brute!” hisses Mrs. Ted, meaning me; 
and everybody else seemed to second the 
motion, judging by the looks I received. 

After that there really was a strain, no 
imagination about it. I felt as welcome as 
a wet Sunday. For the sake of art and the 
problem, I kept up the brute thing, even 
to an open-faced sneer when Mazie assured 
Mrs. Inness that we’d had‘a most enjoyable 
evening; but on the way home I wasn’t 
sorry when Mazie gave the brute a pretty 
unmistakable exit cue. 

“But Mazie,” I said, “you can’t eat your 
cake and sleep well too. You can’t burn 
your candle at both ends and have much 
of a middle left. You can’t have vaxiety 

“Maybe you’re right, Custard,” ‘she cut 
me off..oA fine open mind, Mazie has. A 
low voice and a fine open mind is an ex- 
cellent combination in a woman, as the 
poet says; and that’s Mazie. She thought 
it over a minute and then admitted. “Yes, 
there’s no doubt of it; at least the day’s 
been exciting. But for heaven’s sake to- 
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morrow let’s have a husband with a sh... 
and a necktie, anyway.” 

“What do you say we make the next 
a boob?” I suggested. “Well meaning. y.,, 
know, but tactless—always saying ‘th, 
wrong thing in the wrong way to th, 
wrong person at the wrong time.” 

Mazie was willing. Sunday was ahead 
of us, and we were due to call on Ayp: 
Flavia to collect a vase she had for us. ap, 
Mazie was willing to risk anything tho; 
might counteract the juxtaposition of Sy; 
day and Aunt Flavia. That visit to Avy» 
Flavia might be called the beginning 0; 
the end. I’ve given you a slight idea 0; 
Aunt Flavia. If she’d been born in Purit. 
times the Weekday Go to Meeting Leas: 
would have blackballed her for her na 
row-mindedness. But she has bankfulls ; 
money, and this vase she gave Mazie \ 
fine enough to be stuck out of sight i; 
museum, 

Of course she made us stay to tea. Si, 
always does. Tea and jam and muffin; 
and extract of virtue being its own reward 
It was at tea that Mazie’s third husband 
tactlessness ran rampant. Aunt Fla, 
aimed her round, ready-to-be-shocked ey, 
at me and said, “Nephew Custer, | trust 
you have been in good—ah—I trust y: 
have been well?” 

“Not so very,” I admitted. “I’ve hb: 
a little bilious.” 

Aunt Flavia let out a little sound, and 
opened her mouth for air. 

“Yes,” I went on sort of dreamily, ° 
do you know, it’s a funny thing, con 
ering how I suffer from _it, but I never « 
remember whether the bile is secreted | 
the biler or the pancreas. Which is it?” 


There was a ghastly silence. I coi 
feel Mazie praying down a giggle. | didn’ 
look at her, because Mazie’s giggle is m: 
contagious than the grippe. We've di 
graced ourselves that way too often. 

Aunt Flavia finally got back her pow 
of speech. “Really, I fear you will have 
inquire elsewhere. And if I may say 
the question of—ah—the topic seems to 
hardly suitable to the present occasi: 
Will you take cream or lemon?” 

My trained face registered horror. “' 
not lemon! Nothing is so bad for the «g: 
tric juice—or juices. How many are th: 
anyway ?” . ; 

Aunt Flavia looked groggy and dug 
her smelling salts. She always has th: 
handy in a pocket or somewhere. And 
that Mazie’s giggle got away from |! 
The poor girl was soon in such a bad 
trying to contain herself that I had to « 
up and thump her on the back. 

I let up for awhile, and by and by Maz 
was herself again. All was serene fo! 
bit, and Aunt Flavia_had almost forgott: 
her smelling salts, when the question 
war came up, as it’s bound to. 

“After this war’s over,” I said, “ther 
talk of letting each man that’s left « 
have half a dozen wives.” 

Aunt Flavia looked at me as thous! 
had just wagged my cloven hoof at | 
across the table. ° 

“Why, to increase the population, 
went on, as though I thought she w 
burning for details. “They'll want mor 

“I feel ill,” said Aunt Flavia.. “I’m afr: 
Vlli—I’ll have to beg to be excused.” 

The poor dear did look as though sl 
seen a ghost, at that—a ghost with « 
stocking coming down. 


a 


ad 


Mazie and | Ie! 
her all comfortable in a big chair with 
maid holding the salts for her, and sneak« 
off home with the vase. 

After. Mazie had squelched the last s'* 
gle, she started to light into me for the 
way I’d treated Aunt Flavia. Said | oug!' 
to be ashamed of myself. Now, I myse’! 
had a half feeling I ought to be, so | didn't 
like that a soupcon. And Mazie, for 4 
wondey “made a regular nagging party ©! 
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it. [ suppose the poor girl’s brain was all 
flushed with unexploded giggles. Anyhow, 
in the midst of the row, Mrs. 4nness Lurst 
in, all excitement and resolution. Mrs. 
Inness is the original peacemaker, and 
about as welcome as a peacemaker can ex- 
pect to be. She crowds in where a microbe 
would fear to tread. 


She gave us a reproachful, motherly 
once-over. “Now, Mazie; now, Custer! You 
two have been fighting again!” And before 
we could get our breath, she was plowing 
on: “I couldn’t rest another seeond after 
seeing my duty! You children must be 
brought together—I mean you must not be 
allowed to drift apart. Oh, it’s terrible, 
terrible! But there’s so much I can tell 
you from my 10 years of married life. 
This must not go on! I want you to be- 
lieve I have only your own interest at heart 

and Custer, while I think of it, I] had ab- 
solutely nothing to do with the way my 
guests treated you last night. It was shame- 
ful! I won’t say that you altogether ex- 
actly didn’t deserve it, but—” 

“Ah hah!” I thinks. Just like that I 
understood a lot of things about the In- 
nesses’ party that had been bothering me. 
Emily Mays and her twin-six tongue! And 
Mazie’s mind, I could tell by her face, was 
working the same way. Mazie and I loathe 
the very thought of gossip, at least the 
thought of other people’s gossip about us. 


“Mrs. Inness,” I said, “whatever pleasure 
the thought of any unpleasantness between 
Mazie and me may have given you and 
your friends, I can.assure you that there 
is absolutely no foundation for it. We have 
never been happier. We have never been 
so happy. There is no law in nature that 
would permit anything to come between 
us, but if anything could, we should be 
competent to settle it for ourselves.” 


A bit rough on Mrs. Inness, no doubt, but 
it had its effect. She backed out scared 
and nervous and without knowing exactly 
where she stood, explaining that of course 
she was very, very glad if everything was 
all right, and so sorry if she had made a 
mistake, and hoped we would forgive her 
if there was anything to forgive. I mag- 
nanimously assured her there wasn’t, but 
we'd forgive her just the same; and then 
Mazie and f were alone again, so fussed that 
we didn’t know how to look at each other. 
To give myself something to do I un- 
wrapped the precious vase, spread the paper 
on a high Chippendale chair and climbed 
up so’s to have plenty of elbow room to give 
the vase its place of honor above the fire- 
place. Now, I'd been ass enough to pay 
$80 for that chair, and always treated it as 
a guest; and it showed its sense of honor 
by seizing that moment to try to stand on 
one leg. 

Hugging the vase for dear life, I did a 
lovely Charlie Chaplin. For the first time 
I really appreciated the sensations of a 
man falling off a precipice. The incidents 
of my past life flashed by like an animated- 
news movie. And finally I landed with a 
dull and not unsickening thud on the small 
of my back. But somehow or other, more 
by instinct than good management, the 
vase was still snug in my arms without 
sO much as a scratch. 

“Oh!” Mazie sings out. 
the vase?” 

Now, maybe you’ve heard of the fellow 
in the joke that something of the sort 
happened to, and what he did. I’m sure 
the thing wouldn’t have occurred to me if 
it hadn’t been for that fellow in the joke. 
I gave him one incandescent thought and 
decided he couldn’t have acted otherwise. 

“No!” I yelled. “But I will!” 

And with that I slammed the darn thing 
against the wall, and even if the king’s 
horses and all the king’s men could have 
fixed up Humpty Dumpty, they’d have 


“Did you break 
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begged to be excused after one squint at 
what was left of that vase. 

rll have to request you to imagine my 
feelings. Suffice it to say that, sitting 
there on the floor amid the ruins, staring 


‘at the dent in the wall and wondering 


what became of the man in the joke, I 
expected Mazie to drown me with oratory 
and then rush out without her hat to 
bring action for divorce. But what were 
the wonderful creature’s first words? 

“Custard! How perfectly splendid!” 

Then it was that one of. those great 
lights burst on me. I rose majestically 
to my feet for the grand bluff. “Mazie,” 
I said, “let this be the end. Your hankering 
after the impossible has brought the tongue 
of scandal flapping about our ears, and I, 
for one, intend to maintain a peaceful home 
or none at all. Hereafter, if you’re not sat- 
isfied with one husband, and that one the 
original guy, you can trot back to your 
mother—and variety.” 

The next second she was in my 
“Oh, Custard!” she blubbered. “I never 
said—I wasn’t—satisfied with you! I—I 
guess I just—must have wanted you to—to 
show you were boss—and now—and now 
you’ve done it!” 

And while the dear girl’s tears were 
making mortar of the vase-dust on my 
shoulder, I looked at the dent in the wall 
and decided to have a frame put around it. 


arms. 





THE “COVER CHARGE” HOLD UP 


The cover charge has become a fixed in- 
stitution wherever it can be imposed. The 
modern high-class hotel, restaurant or cafe 
attracts patrons by large expenditure for 
music, flowers and generally extravagant 
service which payment for food alone is not 
supposed to take care of. If it has a pat- 
ronage ready to stand the expense it puts 
on all the traffic will bear, the recourse of 
guests whose pocketbooks are flat being to 
take meals glsewhere. 

Nobody is forced to patronize places 
where exactions are greater than they wish 
to pay. This is an age when gay and luxuri- 
ous living comes high, but nobody is com- 
pelled to eat food where he does not want 
to eat it. It is another instance in which 
the citizen can protect himself and has no 
need of seeking protection at law.—Bal- 
timore Sun. 











By Zs BE THE LIFE OF THE PARTY 
'* Learn to Whistle 


I'll teach you in 24 hours to whistle the latest songs 

and imitate bird calls using your tongue and lips— 

new method. Amaze your friends, whistle 

10¢ solos at parties, over radio, earn extra money 

be popular. FREE with order. Invisible 

Bird Call. Complete with instructions ige (ne stamps). 
JACK THE WHISTLER 

Dept. 1-P, New Haven, Conn. 





Box 262, 














$13. so DAILY in Advance (Send for sworn proo of) Iatroducing 

ow Insured Hosiery, 57 styles, 40 colors, guar- 
anteed seven months. o capital or experienc e required. You simpiy 
take orders. We _- aS collect (or you can deliver. suit yourse/f). 
Credit given. Pay You onthly bonus besides. We furnish sam- 


ples. Spare time will do. TEXTILE CO... Road 2494, Cincinnali, Ohio 


Agents—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, 
a patent patch for instantly mending leaks in 
all utensils. Sample package’ free. COLLETTE 
MFG. CO., Dept. 312, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY vreeioetcac parccainrs teoe 


REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO, Dot 15 Lincoln Nebr. 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZ 


Write eo) FISHER 
MFG, CO., 168 ENRIGHT AVENUE, 8 OuIs, mo. 











Patented or u FISHER 





BIG 


$75 to$125 Weekly 


WAGES 


Every Day — Anywhere 


100,000 More Trained Auto Mechanics needed 
QUICK to repair America’s 22,000,000 Autos and 
Tractors, The ONE gigantic ‘Open Shop trade. 
No scabbing because no union to join. No ap- 
prenticeship; no strikes. McSweeny graduates 
earn up to $10,000.00 yearly. 


Weeks Training 
Makes Youan Expert 


Auto Mechanic 


No book study. You learn with real tools on real = 
ment. No schooling required. Your money back back if no 
satisfied. Mac’s Shop Way means Biggest Pay. 
to either of my great 
ocheel if, yes write AT 
Send ick 


FRE ae 


my special short - time Reduoed” Tyaitien Offer and 
big 48 - page book. Don’t wait. Write now. 


mc SWEEN Auto, Tractor & 


Electrical Schools 
Dept. 15XC 
Chicago 


Your railroad fare 


Cincinnati, 0. 


. THIS 100 PAGE | 


RADIO 
CATALOG 


FREE 





Cleveland, O. 















“Build your own ping ‘“RASCO” Parts” 
RADIO SPECIALTY Co., 
L 94-P Park Place New York, N. Y. 
— 
Write tor our Guide Book, 


PPATENTS 2iht ice ce bee 


“RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK” sent Free. Send model 
or sketch and description of your invention fof 
Inspection and Instructions FREE. Reasonable 
terms. Victor J. Evans & Co.,850 Ninth. Washington, D.C. 


Forest Rangers 


Men wanting Forest Ranger, Railway Mail 
Clerk and other government positions write 
for particulars. MOKANE, 283, Denver, Colo. 


to represent old 
established manufac 


turer. (city or coun- 





























try). Those selected become dealers in 175 household necessities 
which everybody buys again and again. Weextend creditand show 
you how to develop a paying business of your own. 


Experience 
unnecessary. President, MeConnon & Co., Dept. X9, Winona, Minn. 


AGENTS sc: FREE case. 
Toilet articles, perfumes, specialties. Wonderfully profital 
La DERMA CO. DEPT. RS. ST. LOUIS, Mo. 

















THE ‘NEW | BURBANK TOMATO 


PLAN 


First Crop”. 





LUTHER BURBANK’S NEW CREATION 
Mr. Burbank's wonderful genius has created a tomato that from 
seeds in open ground, BEARS FRUIT EARLIER THAN 


Mr. Burbank himself makes the remarkable statement that 
“ta second crop of tomatoes has been grown from the of 
A. I. Root, editor of Bee Culture, 
planted Burbank ‘Tomato Seed when his other tomato plants 
were budding, yet his first ripe tomatoes came from the Burbank, 

Besides being the Earliest Tomato in the World the Burbank is 
ote) Blight Proof, a big bearer, very solid and of fine flavor. 

sold 100,000 pack 

8 nets, for 25c, 7 pkts. 
GREENS FARMS SEED CO., 219 State St.. Westport, Conn, 


the 
states that he 


slast year. Pkt. of 60 seeds for 10¢, 
or 60c, or 15 pkts. for $1.00, 
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SUBSCRIPTION TERMS AND DIRECTIONS: 
One Year, S2 issues, $1; 2 $1.50; 3 years $2. 
Te Canada, Mexico, ‘Alaska, and ali other 
outside the United States $2 a year. 

Change of Address. Subscribers must give old as well as new 
address; we cannot find your name without the old address. Ifyou 
do not get your paper regularly or promptly notify us. 

Renewals. When renewing always state that your subscription 
<a renewal, and eee —— has changed, give former address. 

¢ receipt new subscriptions by starting the paper, and renewals 
by changing the address label. y 

Your subscription expires with last issue of month 
given on your address label. Subscription blank inclosed in your 
paperindicates subscription has expired. We earnestly urge you 
to keep your subscription renewed well in advance. 

We find that most of our subscribers prefer 
not to have their subscriptions interrupted and their files broken in 
a twa failto remit before expiration. Hence, by authority of the 
U.S. Postoffice Department, we can extend reasonable credit when 
mecessary. All subscribers are expected to notify us to stop the 
paper ifit is no longer desired. 
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ent Editors: Edward Cullom, George O. Gillingham, W. Bowyer 
Pain, John M. Robey, George W. Stimpson and E. Earl Wagner, 
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The wild waves ought not to be so 
wild with the new radio commission on 
the job. 


The voice that some politicians fear 
to hear is the voice of the official 
spokesman of the farmer. 


Gg 
Many of our stalwart Americans who 
have been wise enough to make a mil- 
lion dollars turn out to be foolish 
enough to marry flappers. 


There was no particular complaint 
about the drinking of the senators, 
but eating is another matter. They cer- 
tainly seemed over-indulgent in the way 
of legislative jam, : 


Steps have been taken to curtail the 
distribution of pistols indiscriminately 
among our citizens. It does not matter 
much at this late date. What is a pistol 
worth in opposition to those machine 
guns now so common in street fighting? 


g 
Egyptologists opening the tomb of 
Queen Hetepheres near the pyramid of 
Cheops were disappointed to find that 
the tomb was empty. Other grave rob- 


‘bers had beat them to it long ago. 


q 
Ruthenberg, communist teader, had 
his body cremated and his ashes taken 
to Moscow. Just by way of economy we 
suggest to all the other communists in 
the United States that they go to Moscow 
before they die—right away, in fact. 


g 

While a speaker of national promi- 
nence pleaded before a Washington 
gathering for better respect for congress 
that honorable body was filibustering 
for all it was worth. Continued specta- 
cles of this sort cannot help but lessen 
public respect for our lawmakers. 


g 
President Coolidge has signed a bill 
permitting but not compelling women to 


_ serve on juries in the District of Colum- 


bia. Now the only thing to do is to put 
“R.S.V.P.” on a lower corner of those 
invitations. 


g 
The National Education Association 
finds that the city boys have too much 
leisure and play while the country 
boys do not have enough. That is hard 
on the city boys, and the best thing that 
could be done for them would be to 
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give them some life on the farms dur- 
ing summer. Washington teachers and 
parents are trying to get together and 
have the students’ parties close at 12 
o’clock at night instead of two; three or 
four in the morning. While city chil- 
dren are thus undermining their physi- 
cal and moral stamina the country boys 
are getting what is best for a boy at 
night—good sound sleep, the sort of 
sleep that follows a busy day on the 
farm. a 

The natives of India are said to have 
developed a passion for shoe-shining. 
Where a few a years ago they had never 
thought of such a thing now a veritable 
rage exists for highly polished shoes. 
Each tries to outdo his fellow. It is a 
good move. It is a step toward cleanli- 
ness, which, in turn, is a step toward 
godliness. It may eventually solve that 
murderous feud between the Hindoos 
and Mohammedans. People with clean 
clothes and clean skins are not so apt 
to resort to violence and riot, for re- 
ligious or other reasons. It is to be 
hoped that the Indians’ shiny shoes may 
lead them into brighter paths in the 
future. The fad has already opened a 
bright path for the British makers tf 
shoe polish. They are selling it to 
India by the ton. ‘ 

g 


BY, BY, CONGRESS 


The 69th congress is a thing of his- 
tory. It did a lot of good work, but it 
ended in a way that left a bad im- 
pression, 

When a man writes a speech, a story, 
a book or a poem he thinks up a good 
finish before he starts. Knowing the 
value of the final impression he seeks to 
finish with a “wallop.” He saves the 
best for the last and leaves the customer 
or consumer with a good taste in his 
mouth. The 69th congress, or, more 
especially, the senate of that congress 
did exactly the opposite. It finished with 
a fizzle. 

If a man thinks about the last session 
of congress, or talks about it, the first 
thing to come into his mind is the fil- 
ibuster that stopped the legislative ma- 
chine of the senate three days before the 
end as if it had hit a boulder. It could 











—Cartoon in Philadelphia Ledger. 
Russia cut itself off. from the rest of the 


world and China is doing likewise. However, 
they will suffer more from this separation 
than the world will. 
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not be budged, and the valuable car, 
of important bills could not be broush; 
to their destination just a few steps 
further on. It was not a lack of gas th. 
stopped the machine;it was the neutra| 
izing combination of simultaneous pu! 
ing and back-firing. And it was 4) 
caused not by poor machinery but | 
personal bad will on the part of th, 
operators. 

In spite of the failure of the secon:! 
deficiency appropriation carrying mon: 
for pensions and many other impo: 
tant matters; in spite of the halt in th. 
public buildings program, which wi! 
mean a longer wait for the many ney 
postoffices already agreed to and pro- 
vided for; in spite of the failure of th: 
postal rates bill, which was a matter of 
life or death to many publishing con 
cerns, the president decided not to cal! 
an extra session. He wanted no mor 
of the congress, and the rest of th 
country felt the same way about it. 


It was a contentious session th:! 
ended automatically the fourth of 
March. More,so than usual. There was 
the contention over tax revision. Then 
came the contention over the navya! 
vessels in which the president’s bes! 
friends deserted him and finally carried 
the point against him. The Boulde: 
dam contention was one of the fierces! 
It produced_a filibuster second only to 
the final one on the “slush fund” com 
mittee. Farm relief, too, was a lon: 
warm fight,—not yet over—while hard- 
ly a day passed in the senate without a 
few mean words on the prohibitio: 
question. It is no wonder the presiden| 
did not care to call them back. 

But the short session did some good 
work. Besides handling the regular. 
but very necessary, appropriation bill: 
it passed the McFadden banking bill. 
and the radio regulation bill; it increa: 
ed judicial salaries, strengthened our 
defences and helped improve our fo: 
eign relations. It also did some goo! 
negative work by killing a few meas- 
ures. 

It can certainly be said that the ses 
sion heightened the standing and posi- 
tion of Vice-President Dawes. There 
was a sort of vindication and victor) 
for him, _Cloture, which he favored, 
was applied to two measures—the bank 
ing bill and prohibition enforcemen! 
reorganization—and it was only )b\ 
means of cloture that those bills go! 
through. Senators who had long and 
often opposed cloture and discourse: 
eloquently on “the only true open fi 
rum in the world” were found circu- 
lating petitions for cloture on their own 
favorite bills. They were not willing 
for a minority to have the power to <e- 
feat a measure—if it was their measure. 
This made Mr. Dawes smile. He does 
not believe that one man, or two 0! 
three, should be placed in a position 
to stop the whole senate from express- 
ing its will on a question, or, as on the 
last day, from acting on any measure. 

The presiding officer had the las! 
word, which was, in effect, “What have 
I been telling you?” Mr. Dawes, by the 
way, has been studying the rules and 
now appears pretty much the master of 
his job. He makes prompt decisions, 
and whenever they are questioned he 
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can back. them up with citations of au- 
thority that prove convincing. If any 
man’s stock rose with the short session 
of the 69th congress it was that of Vice- 
President Dawes. 


gq 
It seems to be a very important thing 
in scientific circles to discover a new 
star, but to ordinary man it looks about 
as exciting as finding in a field of daisies 
a daisy that had not been seen before. 
gq . 
ADVERTISING SPORTS 


The hewspapers aré.in a funny pre- 
dicament. Their advertising is their 
life blood, their living, the source of 
their expense money and profits, if any. 
Therefore they are exceedingly care- 
ful to charge for their ad space. They 
are constantly on the alert to prevent, 
as far as possible, the slipping into the 
news columns of a free advertisement. 
Even when a famous manufacturer dies 
they are careful,-as they give that news, 
to avoid mentioning the article he man- 
ufactured. 

But there is one kind of advertiser 
who gets millions of dollars of free 
advertising in the newspapers. That 
is the sports promoter. He gets up a 
prize fight or horse race and all the 
papers begin to ring the bells, blow 
the horns and beat the drums to get a 
crowd for him. He merely lets them 
through the gate at so much per. News- 
papermen are waking up to the situa- 
tion and worrying about it. 

An outstanding example was the 
Dempsey-Tunney fight at Philadelphia. 
Through the ballyhooing of the newspa- 
pers a crowd of some 120,000 people 
was drawn there from all parts of the 
United States. They paid some $2,000,- 
000 to see a few minutes of poor fight- 
ing. The newspapers got that crowd 
and that money for Promoter Rickard 
and charged him nothing for it. They 
ran pages of drivel with pictures and 
big headlines for months before the 
fight date. It was concentrated, contin- 
ued free publicity for a paid event, and 
it went to put money into the pockets 
of Mr. Rickard and the other parties 
to the show. 

It’s funny, but they do it. And doing 
it for nothing they show how much it 
is worth. The papers in that case cer- 
tainly demonstrated the value of adver- 
ising. By constantly playing up a thing 
you get people interested in it. It is 
psychological. How many people 
would have gone to that fight if the 
papers had said nothing about it be- 
fore-hand? Nobody knows, but every- 
body knows that the crowd would have 
been far smaller, and that they would 
have submitted to nothing like the 
prices they paid on that occasion. As a 
matter of fact, the newspapers created 
a fictitious value, the sport-following 
public paid for it, and the boxing pro- 
fessionals pocketed the money. 

_At the recent meeting of the American 
Newspaper Editors the voice of com- 
plaint was raised. One delegate de- 
clared that “the rottenest condition in 
American journalism is in our. sports 
department.” He suggested that the 
papers carry sport news that would 
cause people to do something them- 
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selves “instead of sitting on benches 
and watching others.” He advocated 
arousing the interest of young people 
in athletics and encouraging them to 
participate in health-giving sports. 

One editor argued that writers from 
Homer down had glorified _ physical 
combat and that newspapers could not 
ignore its importance. Which may be 
true, in a way, but Homer never wrote 
up a tame fight staged only to make 
money. Again, if it is the real fight 
that counts why not glorify those gen- 
uine personal battles that occur in 
back alleys, on the levies or behind 
abandoned buildings? Such fights take 
place in and about every town, and they 
are so real as to often last until the 
death of one of the fighters. But real 
fighting is not considered admirable; 
it is regarded as stupid and shameful. 

Even if a certain part of the public 
does like a prize fight there is no ex- 
cuse for over-playing the thing. That 
was certainly done in the Tunney- 
Dempsey affair. What they ate for 
breakfast, dinner and supper; what 
kind of toothpicks they used, and what 
they said about the Einstein theory 
certainly furnished poor picking for the 
wildest fight fan. The thing was over- 
done to the point of nausea, and the 
newspapers have none to blame but 
themselves. It is time they gave the 
question a little thought. , 

The solution is; just use more com- 
mon sense. 

q 


One wonders if through habit sena- 
tors ever try to gain their point in their 
homes through a filibuster — talking 
down the opposition. No use to wonder 
if they succeed. 

gq 


FLOATING COLLEGE FAILS 


The steamer Ryndham left New York 
last September with 550 students for an 
eight-months cruise around the world. 
There was a corps of 50 teachers, and 
the plan was to give regular college in- 
struction as the vessel made its way 
from one to another of the 47 ports 
where stops were scheduled along the 
50,000 miles to be covered. 

The original plan was to have only 
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Life’s highway has become especially perilous™ 


to modern youth. It’s about time the good- 
roads movement got to work on this much- 
traveled thoroughfare. 
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young men for students, but failing to 
make up the quota girls were invited 
along. Plenty of co-eds were willing. 
Some 4000 applied, but only about 100 
could get admission. There were, too, 
hospital attendants, religious workers, 
athletic directors and a pretty general 
effort to supply all the equipment 
of the regular college. There was a 
printing plant, and a daily paper was 
printed. 

The public heard from the “floating 
university” from time to time as it 
touched at a port and set the natives 
agog with curiosity at the strange crew 
under a very generous foliage of ban- 
ners and pennants. It proclaimed its 
character to the world. 

All seemed to go well at first—so far 
as the public was informed. But when 
the ship school was over in the Orient 
there were reports of trouble and of-ex- 
pulsions of students. Some were drop- 
ped off and sent home alone, while the 
Ryndam continued on its way. 

It next loomed up prominently at 
Rome. There the students and fac- 
ulty of the “University World Travel 
Cruise” were welcomed by the pope, 
king, premier, ambassadors and others 
of note as they took up their study of 
that famous city. And it was here that 
former Governor Allen of Kans., a mem- 
ber of the faculty, admitted to the 
world that the time was not ripe for 
an adventure of that sort. The thing 
was not a success. 

One trouble, he said, lay in the fact 
that the floating school had been made 
co-educational, contrary to the original 
plans. The presence of the girls started 
numerous courtships, which under such 
romantic conditions served to distract 
from studies. That very thing pre- 
vented the countries visited from taking 
the “university” seriously. It looked 
to them like a sea-going, sight-seeing 
joy ride. The students evidently felt 
pretty much the same way about it. 
They doubtless got far more enjoyment 
out of their year’s “work” than they 
would have had in a college on land. 
They saw a lot, but Gov. Allen inferen- 
tially admitted that they studied very 
little: 

It was a scheme to make schooling 
easy and pleasant—that was the first 
cause of the failure. It was an attempt 
to sugar-coat hard study, and the re- 
sult was that only the sugar coating 
was swallowed. If there is no royal 
road to geometry, as Euclid remarked, 
it is just as true that no roller-coaster 
route leads to the sciences. Though a 
young man’s father is rich enough to 
buy the whole ship for him alone, yet 
he cannot get learning without study. 
There is no way to dodge work and still 
reap the rewards of work. 

It is an old English tradition, among 
the well-to-do, at least, that schooling 
should be topped off by some traveling. 
When the student has finished his aca- 
demical Jabors he travels as much as 
his leisure and purse will allow—for 
the sake of the traveling. That is a 
good plan. It is a sort of dessert after 
the more substantial part of the meal. 
But all dessert and no meat makes a 
poor dinner. All play and no work 
makes a poor sort of man. 
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Feeding Silkworms 
Ques. Do silkworms live right on the 
mulberry tree?—Ans. They do in the 
natural state, but when silkworms are 
raised in captivity they are fed the 
leaves of the mulberry tree. 


Dish in Wheels 


Ques. Why are the wheels of wagons 
and certain other vehicles dished?— 


Ans. The bureau of standards says that. 


wagon and carriage wheels are “dished” 
because the wheels made in this way 
are stronger against forces acting per- 
pendicular to the direction of travel of 
the vehicle. It may be, says that au- 
thority, in shrinking the tire on the 
wheel that crushing of the spokes is 
avoided when the wheel is dished. Auto- 
mobile wheels are usually not dished 
because the wheels are smaller and they 
are also much stronger against lateral 
thrust than are carriage or wagon 
wheels. It is probably true that the 
pneumatic tire on the automobile wheel 
also prevents excessive lateral thrust 
upon the wheel. Some automobile 
wheels, however, do have a dish of one 
or more inches, 


President Pro Tempore 


Ques. When the vice-president of the 
United States dies, or when he becomes 
president, does the president pro tem- 
pore of the senate get the vice-presi- 
dent’s salary?—Ans. The act of Aug. 
16, 1856, which is still in force, provides 
“that the president of the senate pro 
tempore, when there shall be no vice- 
president or the vice-president shall 
have become president of the United 
States, shall receive the compensation 
provided by law for the vice-president.” 
Otherwise the president pro tempore 
of the senate receives the same salary 
as any other senator. 


Tin in Tin Cans 
Ques. Are the cans in which we get 
regular canned vegetables made of pure 
tin?—Ans. No, they are made of so- 
called tin plate, which is thin sheet 
iron coated with tin. 


Complete Library 


Ques. I would like to know if there 
is any library in the United States that 
has a copy of every book printed.— 
Ans. No. There is no such library in 
the world. Even the most complete 
libraries contain only a fraction of 
the books printed. Copies of all books 
copyrighted in the United States at the 
present time are placed in the Library of 
Congress, but of course many of them 
are lost, and many are discarded after 
a period of years. 


Navel on Navel Oranges 

Ques. What is the formation at the 
blossom-end of the navel orange? Is it 
an embryo orange, or does it take the 
place of the seed?—Ans. The depart- 
ment of agriculture says that the im- 
mediate cause of the navel formed at the 
blossom-end of the so-called navel 


orange is unknown. It is a kind of 
ation. It may be called an embryo 
aborted orange and takes place reg 
ly in the so-called Washington nave! 
Bahia navel which’is generally 
less. Navels, however, do occur \ 
considerable regularity in other \ 
ties which are decidedty seedy 
cannot be assumed that the navel t 
the place of the seed. 


Origin of “Gin” 

Ques. What is the origin of the » 
“gin” as applied to an alcoholic liqu 
—Ans. It is merely a corruptio: 
Geneva, the name of a city and ca: 
in Switzerland. 


Seven Meats of Turtle 

Ques. How many different kinds 
meat are there in a turtle and what 
they?—Ans. . According to an old 
ing, the flesh of the turtle has the fla 
of seven different kinds of meat. |! 
only another way of saying that 
meat of some species of turtle is \ 
tender, palatable and wholesome, 
that it has the good qualities of chick 
pork, mutton, venison, beef, and so 
Probably no two epicures would ag: 
on just what varieties of meat the {! 
of the turtle is supposed to resem) 
The number seven has no special sign’ 
icance in this connection. 


Immigrant and Emigrant 

Ques. Which is correct, immigran‘ 
emigrant?—Ans. Both are correct. A 
person leaving a country is called an 
emigrant; it has reference to the lea 
ing. A person coming into a country i 
an immigrant; it has reference to | 
entering. 


Cloture and Closure 
Ques. What is the difference, if 

between cloture and closure in refe: 
ence to congress?—Ans. Closure i 
method of closing debate upon a subj: 
in a legislative body and obtaining \ 
immediately or at a specified time. 
was first introduced in the British lh 
of commons in 1882 and it was t! 
called “cloture,” which is a Fre: 
word. Later “closure” became the m 
common name for this method of end 
debate, especially in the United St: 
but now there seems to be a tendency | 
go back to the French word “clotu 
They have the same meaning. 


Inauguration Day 

Ques. Why is the president inaus: 
rated on March 4?—Ans. In 1788 th 
Continental congress decreed that 
presidential electors for the new £0 
ernment should be chosen on the firs’ 
Wednesday of January, 1789, that the: 
should assemble and cast their votes | 
president on the first Wednesday 
February, and that the senate and house 
should assemble on the first Wedne: 
day in March. Wednesday was pro!) 
ably selected in each case because '' 
came in the middle of the week. 1!" 
1789, when the new government Ww 
inaugurated, the first Wednesday 1° 
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March fell on the fourth. Three years 
afterwards congress took it for a prec- 
edent and decreed that thereafter each 
yew administration should begin on the 
4th of March. That is how it happened 
that Washington did not serve four 
complete years in his first term, for he 
was not inaugurated until April 30. Ac- 
cording to a popular tradition, which 
is only an old wives’ tale, March 4 was 
adopted as inauguration day upon the 
suggestion of Benjamin Franklin who 
said that date would fall on Sunday in 
the next 200 years less frequently than 
any other date. 


Yale University 


Ques. Is it true that Yale university 
was founded by Harvard men? How did 
the institution get its name ?—Ans.*The 
first movement leading to the establish- 
ment of what is now Yale university 
was a meeting of 10 ministers at Bran- 
ford, Conn. Nine of these ministers 
were graduates of Harvard. They con- 
tributed 40 large volumes for the library 
of the proposed college. The act of in- 
corporation which created a body of 
trustees was passed in 1701. At first the 
college was situated at Saybrook, but it 
was later moved to New Haven. It was 
not at first called Yale, that name being 
given to it in recognition of a donation 
made by Elihu Yale, a London merchant 
whose father had been one of the orig- 
inal settlers at New Haven. 


Alma Mater 


Ques. Please tell us the correct pro- 
nunciation of. Alma Mater?—Ans. The 
preferred pronunciation is “al-ma ma- 


ter,” the “al” as in “Alps,” the first 
“ma” as “mask,” the second “ma” as in 
“may,” and the “ter” as in “alter.” This 
is the only pronunciation of the words 
recognized by Webster’s International 
dictionary. 


Condign Punishment 


Ques. What is the meaning of the 
word “condign” in the phrase “condign 
punishment” ?—Ans. It means deserved, 
appropriate or merited. The word is 
often erroneously supposed to mean 
severe. Condign punishment may be 
severe Ore mild; it is what the person 
punished deserves. 


Resignation of President 

Ques. If the president were to re- 
sign, to whom would he hand his resig- 
nation?—Ans. A section in a law pass- 
ed in 1792 provides that “the only evi- 
dence of a refusal to accept of or of a 
resignation of the office of president or 
vice-president shall be an instrument 
in writing declaring the same, and sub- 
scribed by the person refusing to ac- 
cept or resigning, as the case may be, 
and delivered into the office of the sec- 
retary of state.” 





Origin of “Brown Study” 


Ques. What is the meaning and origin 
of the expression “brown study”?— 
\ns. “Brown study” means a state of 
reverie, absentmindedness, abstract 
meditation or idle-and purposeless mus- 


ing. It originally came from “brown”, 


in the sense of serious and gloomy, a 

sense which has to a great extent been 

forgotten.. The earlist quotation which 
A 
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we have containing the expression 
“brown study” was published in 1532: 
“Lack of company will soon lead a man 
into a brown study.” The following 
sentence is in the Spectator: “My old 
friend started, and recovering out of his 
brown study, told Sir Andrew that once 
in his life he had been in the right.” 


Paul Jones’s Reply 


Ques. Upon what occasion did Paul 
Jones say, “I have not yet begun to 
fight”?—Ans. On Sept. 23, 1779, in a 
battle between his flagship the Bon 
Homme Richard and a British vessel 
named Serapis. Jones succeeded in run- 
ning his vessel into the enemy ship just 
aft of her weather beam. For a moment 
all firing ceased on both sides. Capt. 
Pearson of the Serapis called out, “Have 
you struck your colors?” Jones repled: 
“I have not yet begun to fight.” The 
American lashed his vessel tothe British 
ship and forced the captain to surrender 
after a bloody fight in which more than 
half the men engaged on both sides were 
either killed or wounded. 





INVENTION-OF BOWIE KNIFE 


In “The High Lights of Arkansas History,” 
written by Dallas T, Herndon and distrib- 
uted by the Arkansas History Commission, 
appears the following account of the in- 
vention of the famous Bowie knife: “The 
Bowie knife was, according to the late Gov. 
Dan W. Jones, the invention of one James 
Black, a blacksmith, at Washington, Hemp- 
stead county. Black was a native of New 
Jersey, where he was born in 1800; served 
an apprenticeship, which ended in 1818; 
removed to Hempstead county, Ark., about 
1824, where he found employment with 
another blacksmith by the name of Shaw. 
Because he fell in love with Anne Shaw, 
one of his. employer’s daughters, Black was 
discharged and located a shop of his own 
on the Cossatot river, where he became a 
farmer as well as blacksmith. 

“After a brief residence there, he re- 
moved to Washington; married Anne Shaw 
and established’ himself as a blacksmith. 
Being a fine workman, especially in the 
matter of tempering steel, he soon had all 
the work he could'do. In 1830 James Bowie, 
while in Washington, procured Black to 
make for him (Bowie) a knife, according 
to a pattern which he is said to have 
whittled out of an old cigar box. Black 
made the knife, but after completing it 
made another by a pattern of his own, and 
when Bowie called for his knife Black of- 
fered him his choice of the two, He prompt- 
ly selected Black’s pattern. Not long after 
this Bowie became involved in a quarrel 
with three desperadoes and killed them all 
with the knife Black had made. After 
that when anyone wanted a knife from 
Black he would order it to be ‘made like 
Bowie’s.’ It was in this way that the name 
originated. When Bowie was killed at the 
Alamo in March, 1836, his body was found 
surrounded by dead Mexicans and the knife 
made by James Black still clasped in his 
hand. Governor Jones said of the knife 
and its maker: ‘Other men made knives in 
those days, and later, but no one has made 
the “Bowie knife” except James Black. He 
undoubtedly possessed the Damascus se- 
cret. It came to him mysteriously and it 
died in the same way.’” 


WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 


Give me that man 
That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear 
2 him 
In my heart’s core, ay, in my heart of heart. 
—Hamlet, Act. 3, Scene 2. 
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Here’s the Way 
toHealRupture 


A Marvelous Self-Home-Treatment That 
Anyone Can Use on Any Rup- 
ture, Large or Small 


Costs Nothing to Try 


Ruptured people all over the country are 
amazed at the almost miraculous results of 
a simple Method for rupture that is being 
sent free to all who write for it. This re- 
markable Rupture System is one of the 
greatest blessings ever offered to ruptured 
men, women-and children. It is being pro- 
nounced the most successful Method ever 
discovered, and makes the use of trusses 
or supports unnecessary. 

No matter how bad the rupture, how long 
you have had it, or how hard to hold; no 
matter how many kinds of trusses you have 
worn, let nothing prevent you from getting 
this FREE TREATMENT. Whether you 
think you are past help or have a rupture as 
large as your fists,.this marvelous System 
will so control it and keep it up inside as to 
eee you with its magic influence. It 
will so help you restore the parts where the 
rupture comes through that soonyou will be 
as free to work at any occupation as though 
you had never been ruptured. 

You can have a free trial of this wonder- 
ful strengthening preparation by merely 
sending your name and address to W. A. 
COLLINGS, Inc., 3-D Collings Building, 
Watertown, N. Y. Send no money. The trial 
is free. Write now—today. It may save the 
wearing of a truss the rest of your life. 


Easy Way to 
Get Rid of Rats 


tnexpensive Home System Knocks 'Em Winding 
~ —Easy to Use—They Leave Overnight. 


Rats are more dangerous than disease! They 
kill livestock, spread disease germs and eat 
their weight in gold! At last a chemist has 
discovered a simple remedy that works like 
magic. You can rid your whole premises of 
these dangerous pests overnight. Rats seek 
this delicious remedy, eat it greedily—and leave 
the house to die outdoors! No offensive odors. 
Users say it gets amazing results. 


The discoverer of this new remedy is so sure 
that it will quickly rid your place of rats that 
he offers to send a full $2.00 package for only 
$1.30. Send no money; simply mail your name 
and address to Bam Chemical Co., P. 0. Box 
41177-C, Columbus, Ga,, and the remedy will be 
sent immediately. After two days use, if your 
vats haven’t disappeared, the remedy costs you 
nothing. This guarantee is ironclad. Write now. 


STROUT’S NEW BIG 


FARM CATALOG, COPY FREE 
The key which unlocks rtunity’s golden door, unfolding 
before you visions of haphy money-making farm homes and 
dolightful summer places high in the hills, on sparkling 








the man who 


catalog there are similar bargains for you. Don’t wait, 
write today for = free copy. STROUT AGENCY, 255- 
EA, 4th Ave., New York City. 7 


inthe SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 


of California general farming is a paying buainess, feeding 
millions of people in towns and cities. Alfalfa combined 
with dairying, hogs and poultry, yields a good income. A 
small ons-family farm, with little hired labor, insures suc- 
cess. You can work outdoors all the year. Newcomers 
welcome. The Santa Fe Railway has no land to sell, but 
offers a free service in helping you get right location. 
Write for illustrated San Joaquin Valley folder and get 
our farm paper—‘The Earth’’—free for six months. 
C. L. SEAGRAVES. General Colonization Agent, 
Santa Fe Ry., 902 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
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Removing Mildew Stains 


Fresh mildew stains on washable ma- 
terial can be removed with simple soap 
and water. Such stains result from a 
mold that grows on material which has 
been damp for some time. At first the 
mold grows only on the surface, but if 
it is not removed it attacks the fibers 
and then cannot be taken off without 
injury to the fabric. Before attempting 
to remove fresh mildew from a fabric 
with soap and water it is advisable to 
dry it in the sun first in order to bleach 
the spots, 


Grades of Dried Fruits 


Miss Willetta Moore, foods and nutri- 
tion expert, says: “The dried apples 
found on the market today are not the 
dried apples of your grandmother’s pan- 
try. Dried apples on the market these 
days, when made into pie or other des- 
serts, cannot be distinguished from 
fresh apples. While dried apples will 
cook with the same flavor and appear- 
ance as fresh apples, some dried fruits 
such as apricots, peaches, prunes, figs 
and others will not.” 

A great deal, says Miss Moore, has 
been accomplished in standardizing the 
grades of dry fruits and the homemaker 
should become acquainted with these 
grades and the uses to which each can 
be put. The more common grades are 
extra fancy, fancy, extra choice, choice 
and standard. The extra fancy grade is 
fruit of the best quality of flavor and is 
the largest in size, while the fancy and 
choice grades are of equal quality, but 
of smaller size. The choice grade con- 
tains fruit that is not perfect nor is it 
so uniform in size, but fruit that is de- 
sirable for many uses, while following 
this is the standard grade, which con- 
tains fruit which may have been 
bruised, over-ripe or not as carefully 
prepared as some of the higher grades. 


The Sick Room Tray 


Every home-maker learns, sooner or 
later, how difficult it is to cater to an 
invalid or a convalescent who cannot 
take the food that is prepared for the 
family. Yet returning strength often 
depends as much on good appetite as on 
the departure of the fever or other ill, 
so it behooves the housewife to take 
pains in tempting the sick one’s appetite. 

Variety and the element of surprise- 
are highly important. Don’t, for in- 
stance, boil up the biggest old hen you 
can find, make a great kettle of broth 
and then say to yourself with a sigh 
of relief, “Well, that’s done. That ought 
to last two or three days.” Stop and 
remember that meal times are among 
the few bright spots in the dull monot- 
ony of the invalid’s day, and don’t make 
the poor dear feel, “Well, this may be 
meal time for some folks but it’s just 
another cup of that everlasting old 
broth for me.” 

Go ahead and make the broth, of 
course, but don’t serve it with painful 
regularity. It will keep, if boiled up 
once a day, for several days. But vary 





the meals by omitting the broth part 
the time and serving something . 
nourishing and tasty. Eggs, like bri 
are another highly important iten 
sick room diet, but here again va: 
is needed. A poached egg on butt: 
toast is nice for one taking solids, }, 
eggs are also cunningly disguised 
omelets, custards, puddings, cr 
soups, French toast, and sometimes | 
are liked best of all raw, beaten in! 
glass of milk, sweetened and flavored 
into a glass of cold orange juice. 

Most invalids crave the stimulat 
mill tartness of the citrus fruits, pa: 
because they are refreshing, partly | 
cause they relieve that “seal brown | 
in the mouth” which most sick peo; 
have, due to the fever or after tast: 
the medicines given. A glass of ora: 
juice, a lemonade or an orangeade, \ 
always be found a welcome refreshn 
to the invalid. “Dietitians tell us that |! 
natural mineral salts and high vitami 
content of the citrus fruits are actu:!!) 
tonic in their effect, and will help re- 
build the depleted bodily tissues as w: 
as stimulate the appetite for other food 
that will build up strength. For! 
nately, the citrus fruits are in market 
12 months out of every 12. 

Gelatin is useful in invalid cookery, 
and easy to digest. Made with f: 
fruit juices rather than flavoring tablc\s 
it is most wholesome and appetizi: 
Milk is another excellent food and 
strength builder, but since many adults 
dislike it, it may have to be disguis: 
as a custard, a soup, a pudding or 
sherbet. Ice cream is very nourishing 
and in most convalescences may be ¢! 
en freely. 

Vegetables should be served to look 
as well as taste good. Often an inii- 
vidual portion baked in a small dish 
looks more attractive than a portion 
served in the kitchen, from the fan 
ily pot. 

Temperature is highly important, 2n‘ 
so is daintiness, in making the invalid’s 
food appealing. Hot things should be 
really hot, and cold ones decidedly coli. 
Liquids should be carried to the bed 
side in small pitchers, to keep them hot 
and also to avoid spilling while | 
tray is carried. Sometimes it is easic! 
to use two trays, one for the invalid tv 
eat from, the other to serve from. Wi! 
till the invalid has got propped up an‘ 
comfortably settled to eat before pour- 
ing out liquids into bowl or cup. 
bowls are placed upside down over 
hot dishes, the food ‘will remain ho! 
while the tray is being carried from |! 
kitchen to the bedside. 


Corn Borer Campaign Plans 

A provisional progam for the $1'.- 
000,000 campaign for controlling (4 
corn borer was outlined at a conferen¢ 
of representatives of the departments 
of agriculture of New York, Penns)! 
vania, Ohio, Michigan and Indiana. The 
conference was called by Secreta’) 
Jardine. It is estimated that a cor! 
acreage of 2,500,000 acres on betwee! 


“4 F 
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300,000 and 400,000 farms in these five 
states Will be included in the clean-up. 

The appropriation will become avail- 
able as soon as necessary legislation 
now pending in the legislatures of the 
five states affected gives the state de- 
partments of agriculture the necessary 
powers Of quarantine and compulsory 
clean-up required, together with au- 
thority to delegate such powers to the 
federal workers employed under the 
act. When this state legislation has been 
passed, steps will be taken immediately 
to put the federal regulatory organiza- 
tion in the field-and begin the inspection 
of individual farms in the control area. 
The inspectors will notify farmers of 
the necessary measures which they must 
take, according to the provisional regu- 
lations adopted by the conference of 
state and federal workers. 

These regulations require the burning 
or satisfactory destruction of all corn- 
stalks, remnants of stalks and corn cobs 
either in the field, the feed lot, the barn- 

yard or around canning factories and 

othe r process agents, unless ensiled or 
shredded. The corn fields must either 
be plowed to such a depth that no 
stalks, pieces of cobs or other corn rem- 














In some sections of the country a device 
known as the splitting gun has found favor 
among those whose duty it is to split wood, It 
looks like a large metal pin. A small quan- 
tity of blasting powder is Poured into one 
end of it. A fuse is then fitted and the other 
end is driven into the log. The powder 
is compressed tightly when the gun is driven 
into the wood, a fact which gives the small 
quantity of powder—perhaps no more than 
@ teaspoonful—force enough to split the 
block into a least two pieces. 








nants appear on the surface when it is 
plowed, disked, harrowed, planted, or 
cultivated or, if not plowed, the fields 
must be cleared by pulverizing all corn 
remnants. It is expected that individual 
farmers voluntarily co-operating in the 
clean-up will take these necessary 
measures by May 1. Following May 1, 
all infested farms will be re-inspected. 
If reported as meeting all requirements 
as to control measures, the individyal 
farmer will be reimbursed not to exceed 
*2 an acre for field corn and not to ex- 
ceed $1 an acre for sweet corn on which 
he is obliged to undertake operations in 
addition to those normal and usual in 
farm operations at this season. 


Where the regulations have not been 
complied with either intentionally or 
unintentionally, the federal regulatory 
force under the authority of the state de- 
partment of agriculture will conduct 
the necessary clean-up with its own spe- 
cial machinery and crews. The farm 
cost of such enforced clean-up will be 
charged to the individuals on whose 
farms the work is done and will be col- 
lected on the same basis as taxes by the 
State authorities under the authority 
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which the state legislation now pending 
will give them. The funds collected in 
this way by the state authorities which 
represents expenditure of federal mon- 
ey will be turned over to the United 
States treasury as provided for in the 
federal act and pending state legislation. 

Prior to May 1, according to the pro- 
visional program the federal forces will 
also give a large number of local field 
demonstrations in the selection and 
operation of machinery most effective 
in borer control work as ‘part of an 
intensive educational and _ publicity 
campaign to be put on in co-operation 
with the department extension service, 
the extension divisions of the state agri- 
cultural colleges and county extension 
agents. This supplementary campaign 
will consist of holding educational field 
meetings, the organization of county and 
local committees in the interest of vol- 
untary clean-up of the borer, supplying 
information to the press and other news 
agencies, and the distribution of educa- 
tional material through the extension 
forces, 


Bubbley-Jock Served 

Three centuries ago the “bubbley- 
jock” was a favorite dish in Yorkshire, 
England. It might be described as a 
“dish within a dish.” Such a meal was 
recently served at a “medieval supper” 
at a London club. It was made by stuff- 
ing a goose with a chicken, the chicken 
with a pigeon, the pigeon with a lark, 
and the lark with a quail. They are all 
boned and cooked together. 





George Seber, a farmer near Youngstown, 
Ohio, went to his barn recently and found 
his cow proudly guarding four wobbly 
calves. 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
A naked house, a naked moor, 
A shivering pool, before the door, 
A garden bare of flowers and fruit 
And poplars at the garden foot; 
Such is the place that I live in, 
Bleak without the bare within. 


Yet shall our rugged moor receive 

The incomparable pomp of eve 

And the cold glories of the dawn 
Behind our shivering trees be drawn; 
And when the wind from place to place 
Doth the unmoored cloud galleons chase, 
Your garden gloom and gleam again, 
With leaping sun, with glancing rain, 
Here shall the wizard moon ascend 

The heavens, in the crimson end 

Of day’s declining splendor; here 

The army of the stars appear, 

The neighbor hollows, dry or wet, 
Spring shall with tended flowers beset; 
And oft the morning muser see 

Larks rising from the broomy lea, 

And every fairy wheel and thread 

Of cobweb dew-bediamonded, 

When daisies go, shall wintertime 
Silver the simple grass with rime; 
Autumnal frosts enchant the pool 

And make the cart-ruts beautiful; 

And when snow bright the moor expands 
How shall our children clap their hands. 


To make this earth, our hermitage, 

A cheerful and a changeful page, 

God’s bright and intricate device 

Of days and seasons doth suffice. 
—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 





My little children, let us not love in word, 


neither in tongue: but in deed and in 
truth—I John 3:18. 


Gc Your Own— 
It’s fresher, better. Plant ourGiantRoota 


ak yey ty, Se 
pb me eee bis Ne ce 

Postpaid, with Ree yy ma 4 

} eg eer 7 picaltarsl afectom_ 80 ris, LY tu 

day. Special prices on larger quantities, SPARS us *| 

Send es for free a ted booklet. i 4 


Box 277M Bridgeton, N. J. 








GOK ae 


2,000,000 

Foundation Base tation. Cicke frorn i. font here 
ee ee (ite eats 
COLOR PLATE ART BOOK FREE. Bank or other Reference. 
NABOB HATCHERIES, Box H-1 GAMBIER, OHIO 











Earliest Tomato 


: early aa July eh Norbine 

anywhere. As a s ier tobe 
ao ‘ou a pkt. of this Tomato and pkt. 
of pmzet, Cocuns eo, 
bare —_—"" re Sonsre kta. 

n wers, 

for 10c. Due bill for 10c with cacbenien, Cw back: not 
Batisfied. Catalog of ak te 


THE CLIPPER 


Three are three things that dest: 
your lawns—Dandelions, Buck 
Plantain, and Crab Grass, In 
fone season the Clipper will 
arn Pak drive them all out. 


Send for Circulars and Prices 


ane Lawn Mower Co. 


Dixon, Illinois 
































Resets, Vi eee, by po Layers 
egg record 


wack ‘On Oita ge Content Winners. LS 
a Free feed mine Big discount if ordered 
now. wp sear Aone when wanted. Valuable Catalog FREE. 


Kerlin’s Grand View Poultry Farm, Box 98, Center Hall, Pa. 


BOOTH CHICK: 


Amazing Low Prices on quality chicks. | 
Backed by Missouri's greatest Trapnest Breeding 
Farm with official records up to 318 eggs. State 
Accredited. Twelve varieties. Big catalog free 
BOO 


TH POULTRY FARMS. Box 739, CLINTON, Me. 


Kennedy Utility Saw 


Will cross-cut, rip, plane, groove and 
tongue plough, mitre, level bore, sand rab- 












$25 







Ball bet, tenon mortise joint make mouldings, etc. 
Bearing R. M. KENNEDY 
111 N. 7th St. Philadelphia. Pa. 





Send Us Your Films 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER. Your next roll developed Se. 
Priats 3¢ each. — ~" ae _—— enlargement 40¢c 


Fleet Photo Service. 105 as WW. iW. Dpt. 8 Washington,D.C. 


MAKE $25.00 DAILY 


Selling COLORED RAINCOATS and SLICKERS, $2.95. 
WATERPROOF HAT FREE. Commissions daily. Outfit FREE. 
ELLIOTT BRADLEY, 241 VAN BUREN, Dept. 844, 


who derive largest 
profits know and 
heed certain simple 
but vital facts be 

















fore applying for Patents. Our book, -Sense, gives those 
facts; sent free. Write LACEY & tack , 661 F St., 
Established 1869. Wa ashington, D. C. 








PAYING POSITION Either Sex, Distributing Bliss 

Native Herbs for Constipation, Ia- 

digestion, Rheumatism, Liver, Kidneys. 200 doses $1. Refined 

work; profitable. Fullor parttime. Multiply your income. 
ALONZO O. BLISS CO., Dept. 14, Washington, D. C, 

AG EN ¥ washes and dries windows, sweeps, 

cleans walls, scrubs, mops. 


Com- 
plete outfit costs less than brooms. OVER HALF PROFIT, 
HARPER BRUSH WORKS, 140 3rd St., Fairfield, lowa 


REPRESENTATIVES BOTH SEXES 


Exclusive Territory. 














OUR NEW HOUSEHOLD DEVICE 





ee ng Radiumeoid Belts and Radium Water PR. 


Easily sold. Radium Refinery. 2209 Broadway, 
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oan of tal Special Offer yon 
largement of that favorite pic- 





Twin be retarned te pes unharmed inany 
—— If more convenient for you or if you pao to be out ~ of 
mailman calls, send one dollar cash with order and we will 

pay all post- In order to advertise this remark- 
able ve be will send snd- Pali with 


RTS Seeton ILL. 


The Wonderful EN-AR-CO 


AAPANESE TIL 


Sold from Coast to Coast for40 Years 


Banishes Colds, Rheumatism, Con- 
' gestion, SoreThroat, Stiff Joints, Pain. 
At All Druggists. 

Try It Yourself and Be Convinced! 


Demonstrators Wanted 
i Im Every Locality.. Start in Business 
| for Yourself Selling Our Goods. Big 
a Profits. No oa Required. We 
furnish Everything 
Write for attractive —— proposition 
and Free premium catalog. $100 in cash 
« m4 prizes. Millions of botties now in use, 
THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS PROVE ITS MAGIC POWER 


National Remedy Co., Dpi. 82-4. 530 Wash, St., New York 


PIMPLES 


Cleared Up—often in 24 hours. To prove 
you caa be rid of Pimples, Blackheads, 
Acne Eruptions on the face or body, 


Barbers’ Itch, Eczema, Enlarged Pores, 
Olly or Shiny Skin, simply send me your name and address 
today—no cost—no obligation. CLEAR-TONE tried and 
tested in ore: 100,000 cases—used like toilet water—is sim- 
—--4- prompt results. You cap repay the favor by 
friends; if not, the loss ismine. WRITE TODAY. 


E. $. GIVENS. 420 Chemical Looe a City. Mo. 
A Perfect Looking Nose 


My latest improved Model 25 corrects 
now ill-shaped noses quickly, painlessly, 
permanently and comfortably at home. 
It is the only noseshaping appliance of 
precise adjustment and a safe and guar- 
anteed patent device that will actually 
give you a perfect looking nose. Write 
for free booklet which tells you how to 
j mos & perfect looking nose. M. Trilety, 

oe pageanat, Dept. 
3as2, “nn N. 


Moen, Fgh wore Ly 4 Job: $125-$200 mo. and home fur- 
hunt, trap. For details, write 
wonTon, 35 334 | momAnt BLDG., DENVER, COLORADO. 


WHY “ct spend Spring, Summer and 
Fall gathering Butterflies, Insects? 
I buy hundreds of kinds for collections. Some & 
worth §1 to $7 each. Simple outdoor work with 


myinstructions, pictures, pricelist. Send 10 cts. 
(Not Stamps) icc my illustrated Prospectus be- 


fore sending butterflies. Mr. Sinclair,dealer in 
Oept. 76. Box 1424, Ban Diego, Calif. 
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The Recreation Hour ~ 





“The Cat Raphael” 


Almost two centuries ago there lived 
in Switzerland an artist who was fa- 
mous for his delineation of cats. He 
was Gottfried Mind, known as the “Cat 
Raphael.” He was born at Bern in 
1768. His father was an Austrian car- 
penter who was employed in the paper 
factory of Herr Gruener, a wealthy 
manufacturer and lover of art. Gruener 
had a German artist named Legel stay- 
ing with him one summer. Young Mind 
was a delicate child and for that reason 
was more or less left to his own devices. 
He followed the artist about and watch- 
ed him while he worked. Legel allowed 
the boy to see all he did and taught 
him the elements of drawing. Soon 
the boy began to imitate his master and 
sketch sheep, goats, cows and espe- 
cially cats. 

But the boy’s father did not like such 
an occupation. He despised drawing on 
paper, claiming wood the only material 
worth working with. Whenever the 
boy would ask for paper to draw on 
the father threw him a bit of wood. 
So it was that the boy tried carving 
animals in wood and speedily acquired 
such skill that his goats and cats came 
to ornament all the presses and mantel- 
pieces in the village. At the age of eight 
he entered a school for poor children. 
It is not known how long he attended 
school, but when 16 years old he be- 
came an apprentice to a painter at Bern 
named Sigmund Freudenberger, whose 
paintings had brought him considerable 
wealth and reputation. Here the gifted 
youth received training and experience, 
and learned to finish his drawings with 
charming delicacy in water colors, But 
of all else he remained ignorant. With 
difficulty he wrote his name and the 
simplest arithmetical operations were 
beyond him. He didn’t even know the 
value of money. His ignorance and 
helplessness were taken advantage of 
by his employer, and he never sought 
to better his condition. He spent his 
whole life on the same stool, drawing 
and painting animals after his own 
fancy for the same miserable pittance. 


After Freudenberger’s death many 
artists tried to get,Mind’s services, but 
like his beloved cats, he was so attached 
to the house, to his corner and his desk 
and_ stool he would not listen to their 
offers. When the widow Freudenberger 
learned that they were trying to take 
him from her she would not allow 
them to come near him. But the widow 
proved a hard taskmistress for him. If 
he chanced to look out of a window at 
a passer-by, a dog or cat on the street, 
she would angrily reprove him with: 
“Gaping out again! Not a bit of work 
done all day. Sit down and attend to 
your paper, and give over spying.” She 
kept him dressed in the meanest of 
clothes, and all his life, it is claimed, he 
had to sleep in a child’s bed too short 
for him. He died of pleurisy in 1814 
at the age of 46. 

While Mind excelled in painting cats, 
his pictures of other animals and chil- 





dren were greatly admired for {| 
truth and grace. He was especi 
fond of depicting peasant childre: 
various scenes, but cats were his 

and constant companions. Whi); 
worked a cat was usually perched 
his shoulder, another sitting by 

on the table and sometimes a kitt: 

two lay on his lap. He kept up a 

and playful conversation with {! 
creatures as he worked. In this e: 
onment he painted cats of indivi 
character, cats of all kinds, and ip 
most every possible posture. 


Pelota for Girls 


Pelota is a ball bounding game 
girls. Mexican and Spanish senor 
are especially fond of it, and it is ads 
able to American girls. While 
Mexicans and Spaniards use hard : 
ber balls and long rackets, the ¢ 
may be played with wooden boards ani 
soft rubber balls. Any number of ¢ 
may take part in the game. Each playe: 
should have a wooden “pelota.” \ 
suitable pelota may be made fro 
pine board by whittling out a round 
handle at one end and rounding of! 
end of the board. When finished 
petola should be two feet long and 
inches wide across the flat surface. 
handle may be wrapped with adhes 
tape to give the player a better grip. 

All players should wear tennis shoes 
or rubber-soled slippers, and dress 
for a lively game of tennis or hock. 
In place of the hard rubber ball the sv- 
noritas use, make use of some old tennis 
balls. Dip one ball in ink and leave |! 
other white. The team using the b! 
ball should wear a black ribbon ab 
their middies or dress so that they : 
be easily distinguished from the play 
on the other team. The field is Laid 
with one end against a wall of some 
kind—the broad side of some buildin 
that hasn’t any windows. If fhere is 10 
side of a building that can be used 
old tennis or baseball backstop wil! «10 

The playing field should be 150 fee! 
long and 60 feet wide. A circle 
feet in diameter is marked off in | 
center of this field. Each team choo 
a captain, and the captains toss up | 
see which team leads the ball. |! 
lucky captain takes her position in | 
cehter of the field in the circle. 1 
rest of the players may take any p!: 
they choose about on the field. 17! 
captain in the eircle then hits her b:!! 
with the pelota, making it strike the 
bounding wall and glance back. The 0) 
ject of the game is to bound the ba 
against the wall and get it back acros> 
the line at the other end of the fic 
The team that gets its ball across tha! 
line first wins the game. 

A player can strike the ball on! 
when it is in the-air. When it skip» 
along the ground too low to be stru k 
with the pelota any player may cat¢!! 
it in her hand and take her turn @! 
driving it from the center of the fie!d. 
When the ball is knocked out of bounds 
by one team, a raember of the opposin¢s 
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team takes it to the center of the field 
and drives it against the wall. But 
whenever either team drives off from 
the center it must use its own ball. The 
players on the other team will then try 
to keep the ball safely near the wall 
until they can, by catching it up from 
the ground or forcing the first team 
to knock it out of bounds, drive their 
own ball from the center. The ball 
must always be struck on the “fly” or 
rebound.® Although this game is espe- 
cially adaptable to girls, it- may be 
played by boys. 


The Making of a Statue 


Different -stages in the making of 
bronze sculpture is shown in these 
sketches made of the new Spanish-Amer- 
ican war memorial during its process of 
construction. The completed work by 
Joseph P. Pollia was recently unveiled 
on San Juan hill, Cuba, scene of the at- 
tack on the blockhouse by Theodore 
Roosevelt and his famous “Rough 
Riders.” 

After completing a small model the 
next step is to construct a framework 
of wood for the large figure. This is 





done with wood, lath and nails as 
shown in No.1. The framework is then 
coated with shellac. Next it is covered 
with clay to a depth of one or two inch- 
es, as shown in No. 2. No attempt is 
made to provide contour. This clay is 
base for the true form which comes 
later, Wooden pegs are imbedded in 
the clay to indicate the lines of the real 
figure. No. 3 shows the finished en- 
largement from the smaller model. But 
even this is not the final stage. This 
figure is made only to be destroyed. 
rhin strips of brass are inserted into 
the figure to form the necessary divi- 
sions in making a plaster mold. When 
the plaster mold has set it is broken 
away in sections (Fig. 4) and later re- 
assembled and used as a mold for the 
bronze casting. 


Bigophone Popular in France 


_Again the bigophone bug has stung 
France. This, the world’s most primi- 
live musical instrument, is coming back 
into favor in that country. Although 
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the bigophone is claimed as French it | 
is said to be the same sort of affair 
as were the trumpets that blew down 
the walls of Jericho. The very best au- 
thorities on ancient musicalinstruments 
claim that the bigophone is the logical 
evolution of the American child’s comb 
with a piece of paper over it. In other 
words, the bigophone is little more than 
a sort of cardboard megaphone that 
gives a nasal twang to and magnifies 
the air hummed into the small end, 
These instruments are of all shapes, 
from pocket size to the dimensions of a 
bass horn several feet long. They are 
modeled in the image of snails, fish, cor- 
nucopias etc. It is interesting to note 
that bigophone societies have existed 
in France for generations. They meet 
regularly for competition and concerts. 


Sea Chanteys Being Preserved 


The Sailors’ Club in London is col- 
lecting and preserving the old songs of 
the sea. It is doing all it can to keep 
them alive as the sea’s most picturesque 
by-products. To the tunes of these fa- 
mous old chanteys seamen in the old 
days worked rhythmically at the wind- 
lass to “up anchor” etc. —(If you do not 
want to be regarded as a landlubber 
pronounce chanteys as “shanties.”) 
When the club has placed its approval 
on the collected versions of these old 
songs of sail they will be published 
together with the music for them. Many 
of them are woven around Americas 
They help keep alive the memory that 
remains of the early American ships 
that gave us a rating as a maritime pow- 
er. One of the most flowery of these is 
called “The Stately Southerner.” The 
last of its six stanzas fellows: 


Our noble captain walked the deck with a 
frown upon his brow, 

“Cheer up, my gallant men,” he cried, “I’ve 
been harder chased than now. 

Tho’ we flew the Stripes and Stars alone 
against old England’s host, 

Paul Jones, the Terror of the Seas, still 
wears them on her coast.” 





PUZZLE-PROBLEM 
No. 72. A bridge in the form of a 
circular arc has a span of 120 feet. The 
arch at the highest point is 15 feet above 
the piers. What is the radius of the 
arc? Ans. to No. 71—2519. 





WEASEL WORDS 
Just before the court sentence Cockrell 
was asked if he had anything to say. Ina 
calm voice and without the least sign of 





emotion he said nothing.—Missouri paper. 
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IDALORF. 


The above letters when properly arranged form 
the name of the most prominent and greatest 
growing State in the Union. Anyone sending in 
the correct solution will be awarded a buildin 
lot, size 25x100 feet, Free and Clear of a 
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' )MAJA SALES CORPORATION 
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BIG VALUE for 10 Cts. 


Songs, words and musSic; 25 Pie- 
tures Pretty Girls; 40 Ways to Make 
Money; 1 Joke Book; 1 Book on 
Love; 1 Magic Book; 1 Book Letter 
Writing; 1 Dream Book and For- 
tune Teller; 1 Cook Book; 1 Base 
Ball Book, gives rules for games; 1 
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Flowers; 1 Morse Telegraph Alpha- 
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Queen of Cooks’ Advice 

While paying her first visit to Amer- 
ica recently, Rosa Lewis, the British 
queen of cooks and chatelaine for 30 
years of the Cavendish hotel in London 
as well as a favorite cook of royalty in 
the days of King Edward, gave some 
good advice to American cooks. Along 
with shrewd comment on grills and 
sauces she poured out philosophy 
wherever she went. Known as the 
world’s pet cook she advises everybody 
to: “Take a chance! Lay the cards! 
What you give away you still have!” 
Rosa, as everybody calls her, is said to 
have made over a million dollars by 
being generous. 

Honesty in cooking, she says, is as 
necessary aS honesty in anything else. 
“Do not fake,” she advises. “When you 
cook a quail, make it taste like a quail, 
not like something else.” In her opin- 
ion cooks who disguise with various 
seasonings the real flavor of a dish are 
not giving the dish a square deal. She 
attributes much of her success in life 
to giving always a square deal in both 
culinary and personal matters. She 
counsels: “Be square. Be honest.- Be 
what you are—a cook ora king. But do 
not try to be a king if you are a cook, or 
a duchess either, for that matter.” Plain 
cooking she says, is what placed her in 
the envied position of a royal cook. 

Mrs. Lewis has chosen her dishes 
from all nations. Virginia ham, she be- 
lieves, is one-of the finest dishes in the 
world when served hot. Besides Vir- 
ginia ham, brandied peaches, waffles, 
terrapin soup, sweet corn and canvas- 
backs, she says, are delicacies of which 
American cook® should be exceedingly 
proud. “It was an American who first 
brought me canvasback duck and told 
me how to cook it. This man used to 
receive hampers of Rhode [sland tur- 
keys, Long Island ducks and sweet 
corn from America, I must have cooked 
my first Virginia ham nearly 40 years 
ago in London. I’m 61 and I’ve been 
cooking since I was 12.” 

When asked why cooks try therecipes 
of other countries she pointed out that 
it was because cooks, as well as news- 
papers, are on the lookout for new ma- 
terial. In answer to the question “Are 
cooks born or made?” She replied: “I 
did not want particularly to cook when 
I was young. I drifted into it. I used 
to get so nervous when I was preparing 
a dinner! So afraid everything would 
not be all right. Cooks may be born, 
but I think good cooks can be made.” 

During the World war Mrs. Lewis 
kept open house to English and Amer- 
ican officers. She cooked them the dish- 
es that had appealed to the late King 
Edward’s fastidious taste. Mothering 
some of them and scolding others she 
gained many admirers. There were 
many stories told of her generosity dur- 
ing those dark days. 

This British expert stands by the 
old three course dinner. If you serve 
oysters, she advises, do not serve fish. 
If you serve game, do not serve meat, 
but be sure and have enough game. Her 
recipe for success is: “Keep busy. Keep 
happy. When you are unhappy, go out 
and buy yourself a present.” As is char- 
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Descriptions of Latest Designs 


SEE PRECEDING PAGE 


57 par gr Dress with Slender Hips.—8 Sizes: 38, 40, 
“ 46, 48, 50 and 52 inches bust measure. A 42 inch 
size vejuires 4 yards of 40 inch material with % yard of 
rasting material. 
57 749—Ladtiee’ Dress.—6 Sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 
44 inches bust measure. A 38 inch size requires i% yards 
ining 36 inches wide for the und , and 3% yards 
naterial 40 inches wide together with % yard of con- 
ting material. 
5615—A Popular Model.—4 Sizes: 14, 16, 18 and 20 
vears. A 16 year size requires 2% yards of 54 inch material, 
5764—Girts? Dress.—4 Sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. A 
ar size requires % yard of lining for the underbody, 
nd ‘14 yards of plain material 36 inches wide with 1% 
ds of contrasting material. 
5762—Child’s Dress.—4 Sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. A 
4 year size requires 1% yards of 36 inch material with % 
ard of contrasting material. 
5752—Ladies’ Apron.—One Size: Medium. It requires 
. yards of 36 inch material with % yard of contrasting 
sterial 6 inehes wide for we ¥ 
5756—Boys? Suit.—3 Sizes: 4 and 6 years. If made 
with long sleeves, for a 4 FF. ‘size, 1% yards of 44 inch 
material will be required. If made with short sleeves 1% 
yards will be required. 
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So many married couples yearn for children 
that thousands ‘of eptes of anew book by Dr. 


H. Will Elders are being distributed without 
cost to childless women. Any family interested 
in overcoming conditions of nature that hinder 
the gift of children should write for this free 
book today. It describes a simple home treat- 
lent based on the use of Steriltone, a wonder- 
ful scientific tonic that has had marvelous suc- 
cess all over the country in relieving constitu- 
ional weakness, 


_ Every woman who wants to live a normal, 
‘ppy home life with little ones around her 
ild consider it her first duty to know what 
Steriltone is and why it should be so wonderful 
a aid to her. Read this little book which issent 
without charge orobligation in a plain envelope. 
lt unfolds facts that most women never have 
I explained to them. Send NO Money. NO 
“Diigations, Simply name and address to Dr. H. 
I] Elders, 1242 Ballinger Bldg., St. Joseph, Mo. 
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acteristic of her, she starts most of-her 
comments with a reference to her life’s 
work that has made her in a way a 
celebrity, “Always give a sausage a 
pat whe. you put it in the pan,” she 
counsels. “That is what America needs, 
too, a little pat. Has too many edges.” 


TROUSERS FOR WOMEN LIMITED 


Despite the fact that women have 
shorn their locks and straightened their 
lines and many modern misses revel in 
the latest masculine additions to their 
wardrobes they must still be circum- 
spect in their display of trousers. Be- 
sides a pair or two of knickers the mas- 
culine part of a modern miss’s ward- 
robe may include a natty pair of sailor 
trousers for beach wear, riding breech- 
es, and even a black silk smoker suit, 
stiff shirt, suspenders, bow tie and all. 
But the occasions for all these are still 
limited. Knickers are now very com- 
mon, being worn while golfing, hiking, 
riding, skating etc. But women in long 
trousers still attract the attention of 
city police. It seems that the police 
have decreed that knee breeches for 
women are the limit. 

It was over 75 years ago that, as the 
result of agitation for a new attire for 
women, women made their first appear- 
ance on Broadway, N. Y., in trousers. 
Mrs. Amelia Bloomer, in her woman’s 
rights and temperance paper, the Lily, 
took up the question of dragging skirts 
only after editors of the Seneca County 
Courier had started the movement by 
pitying the men who had to support 
women with no breathing space in their 
whalebone bodices. While the agita- 
tion was rife Mrs. Elizabeth Smith Mil- 
ler, daughter of Congressman Gerrit 
Smith, appeared at Seneca Falls to dem- 
onstrate the new attire. She visited her 
cousin Elizabeth Stanton and wore 
broadcloth “trowsers,” over which she 
retained the skirt in abbreviated form 
—to the knees. In her reminiscences of 
“Eighty Years and More,” Mrs. Stanton 
wrote: “To see my cousin, with a 
lamp in one hand and.a baby on the 

other, walk up stairs with ease and 
grace, while, with flowing robes, I pull- 
ed myself up with difficulty, lamp and 
baby out of the question, really con- 
vinced me that there was sore need of 
reform in woman’s dress.” 


Of course, Mrs. Stanton followed the 
new example, and the “bloomer,” as it 
was called, took rapid strides. Mrs. 
Bloomer adopted the pantaloons and es- 
poused their cause in her paper. Her 
subscription list grew and letters pour- 
ed in from women all over the country 
for patterns. Thus Mrs. Bloomer be- 
came suddenly famous. She tried to 
direct this fame toward the real origi- 
nator, Mrs. Miller, but in vain. Her 
name clung to the costume and for a 
long time was the word for the knick- 
ers worn today. Although Mrs. Bloom- 
er is known to posterity through the 
“bloomer,” she was much more inter- 
ested in women’s rights and temperance 
than in that article of apparel. She trav- 
eled throughout the country trying to 
get men and women to renounce Demon 
Rum. Wherever she went she always 
had a large audience, but they came not 
to hear her but to see the bloomer. 
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irritated throat and 
stop a cough. 
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OLDEN OPERA SINGERS 


Sold only by Cugley & Mullen Co. 
On Two Weeks’ Trial 


Are canaries that we train in Germany to sing. They are 
taught to imitate the flute, violin and chimes—and to actually 
out-sing and out-thrill the greatest operatic stars. 


They sing canctaacly, 
morning, noon and ni 

Let us sell you one eas 
canaries on two weeks’ trial. 
Then if you are not satisfied that 
you own the most wonderful 
canary you ever heard—you 
may return him and we will re- 
fund your money. You assume 
no obligation or risk. 

_Last season over 4000 of these 
birds were sold on trial in the 
U. S., Canada and Mexico, and 
every one stayed s 

Send for our Price List and 
FREE BOOK telling how 
canaries are trained. 


CUGLEY & MULLEN CO. 
1291 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 
The largest Pet Shop in the World 


































Women Simply Can't Resist 
This Fast-Selling Line 


Just show women this exquisite display of 
dress goods, silks, wash fabrics, and you can’t 
keep them from buying. Men and women 
agents needed to deyote full or spare time. 
Good commissions. Average $40 to $85 a 
week. 1000 samples furnished. hey 2 kly. 
The National Importing Co. 

Dept. P-65A, 569-573 Broadwéy, Y¥. 1000 Beautiful Samples 
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N ADVANTAGEOUS OPPORTUNITY is offered capable 
man otf woman representative, your vicinity, introducing | 
‘Ties | ewe and Lin ante direct from mill to wearers. 

e Ons. ASSURING GOOD oO E 

TIFFAN 20 Fifth Ave., Suite 2 New York 
BIG 2- Ag BUNDLE 
Equal 15 YARDS, Only 


1 stage, bargain, Order 
The Phi Sales Service, Thompeonville, IL 
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What are “dum-dum” bullets? | 


How thick is gold leaf? 

What were the “X. Y. Z.”’ papers? 
What idea did Malthus advance? 
Who is Richard Strauss ? ) 
What does “new thought” mean ? 
What was the “state of Franklin”? 
Where did football start? 


These and thousands of other ques- 
tions are coming up every day—and not 
one person ima hundred has any way to 
answer them. There is plenty of useful 
knowledge in the world—but it does you 
no good unless you have it in a form 
where you can take advantage of it. 
“Knowledge is power,” and your neighbor 
will do more, have more and be more 
than you unless you are equipped as 
well as he is to solve problems that con- 
stantly crop up. 


You Can Now Have 


A Fine weet he crm 
For Almost Nothing 


The publishers of the “Popular En- 
cyclopedia” spent $50,000 on this work 
before a single set was issued. If it was 
sold in the usual way it would have\ cost 
you a lot of money. But the Pathfinder 
has had a huge special edition produced, 
and we are extending to you the privi- 
lege of sharing in this great saving. 
Here is a work of 3300 pages of solid 
up-to-date information, all arranged in 
alphabetical order so you can turn to 
anything in a moment. Some 40,000 
subjects are covered. This includes 
biographies of famous persons. The 
World war takes up 27 pages. 


This vast store of wisdom is well 
printed and bound in two handy vol- 


BIARRITZ (43° 29’ ne 5 33’ W.)s 
at pg} asses-Pyre- 
nées, 8.W. France. Pop. 13,600. 

BIAS (fi. VI. cent. B.C.), one of ‘Seven 


‘Sages’ of Greece; lived at Priene, Ionia; 
famous for wisdom of his councils 


for philosophical fortitude. 

' BIBESCO, PRINCE ANTOINE 

(1878), Rumanian Minister at Washing- 
[sample showing size of type used] 


umes, in the limp red artificial leather 
which is so durable and popular (better 
than real leather). We are not in the 
book business and these books are not | 
for sale; we provide them only for our 
own friends, to whom we wish to do a 
service. If we wanted to make a lot of 
money we would have this work bound 
ap in about 40 little volumes and sell it 
on instalments through agents for about 
$20 down and $5 a month for a year. 
Our sole mission is to publish the Path. 
finder and to keep extending the Path- 
finder circle always bigger and bigger, 
so that more and more good can be done 
by it. We believe faithfully in good 
books and we know that when we pass 
such books to our “patrons they are 
going to appreciate it, and they will 
praise the Pathfinder. 


You Get It This Way 


Send _just $4, have your own subscrip- 
tion renewed a year or have the paper 
sent a year to some friend you wish to 
help, and we will ship you the Popular 
Encyclopedia, delivered free. This is not 
a “first payment” but it is the whole cost 
to you—including the Pathfinder. Don’t 
ask: “How can they do it?” We con- 
fess we don’t know. We suspect they 
must steal the paper and not pay for 
the printin Send us your $4 and get 
your set while the getting is good. 








Pathfinder Pub. Co., Washington, D. C. 
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OUR TRAVEL EDITOR ABROAD 
(Continued from page 9) 


tom that is so common in Norway, the 
fjord has three different names within 
20 miles—Trondhjem, Strinden and 
Stjoerdals. 

Hell is located where the Stjoerdals 
elv (or river) comes into the fjord. We 
enter it appropriately through a dark 
tunnel which gives Eli the shivers. 
There have been many descriptions of 
Hell; it is usually pictured as a sultry 
place. But we find it cold, and in fact 
we land in a drizzle. But the little val- 
ley in which it lies is quite pleasant, and 
although we are now in as high latitude 
as Iceland, the grass is green and the 
pine trees are of fair size. 

“Hell is paved with good intentions,” 
said Chrysostom of old, and that idea 
has been repeated by many writers. 
Milton tells us that “long and hard is 
the way that leads out of hell.” But 
the Norwegian Hell is not paved with 
anything, and the way out of it is nei- 
ther -long nor hard; it is short and 
muddy. 

Dante once wrote: “There is in hell a 
place stone-built throughout.” Uncle 
Eli thinks this must refer to the little 
slate covered “skydsstationer” or inn 
that is connected with the postoffice, 
and we decide to put up there for the 
night—especially as there is no other 
place. ~ 

In the “dagebog” or inn register we 
have to record our names and home ad- 
dresses and state our business, where 
we have come from and where we are 
going from here. The “stationsholderen” 
or postmaster, glancing at us as we 
write, suddenly cries out in great as- 
tonishment: “Virkelig! Hvor dan har 
De det?” (“Really! How do you do?”) 


Hell Gives Us a Surprise 


Then he rushes into the little cubby- 
hole of a postoffice and brings forth and 
slams down before us—what do you 
think?—nothing more nor less than 
that package of old safety razor blades 
that Uncle Eli mailed from Flaam, on 
the Sogne fjord, several weeks ago. Eli 
had addressed the package to “Old Nick, 
Hell, Norway,” supposing he would thus 
get rid of them for good—but now they 
have turned up again. 

The postmaster, not knowing anyone 
called Old Nick in his locality, in spite 
of the aptness of the name, has held 
the package for further developments. 
He noticed that it was wrapped in part 
of an old copy of the Pathfinder, and 
when he found I was connected with 
the paper he concluded at once that the 
parcel must be for me. 

I tell him it belongs to Uncle Eli, and 
I prove it by showing him that it is ad- 
dressed in Eli’s handwriting. So poor 
“Eli will have to try again to get rid of 
those old blades. Moreover, he has ac- 
cumulated another lot of them in the 
meantime, so the task grows more and 
more serious. 

He hasn’t shaved his whiskers off, as 
some have supposed. They are his most 
valued adornment and he would not 
part with them for a fortune, but he 
does use a razor to trim up the outlying 
underbrush. He is bound to keep slick 
and well-groomed, now that those two 
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girls are taking the same route as \... 
are, If his wife Aunt Jerusha and }) 
other folks “back in Ioway” could <.. 
the way he has changed since he |, ;; 
home they simply wouldn’t know hi: 

He has been getting into these tr, 
articles to a much greater extent th» 
lever intended. I have no use for gir! 
myself, and I planned on this trip | 
to have any of them tagging around w 
me. Eli himself was an uninvited gu: 
but I put up with him on account 
old times. However, I want it unde; 
stood that I do not approve of his doin: 
and unless I hear to the contrary fr; 
my readers I shall ship him back ho: 
by the next steamer. 

(Continued next week) 


HUSBANDS MAKE REPLY 
A number of husbands have taken 
upon themselves to reply to the laudai:): 
poem, “Your Wife,” published in a rece: 
issue of the Pathfinder. Three exam) 
follow (names withheld by request) : 


When you are feeling awfully blue 





Who is the one who bothers you? 


Your wife! 
When you are hungry as a bear 
Who'll surely spoil your bill of fare? 
_ Your wife! 
When you are sleepy and all in 
Who hits you with a rolling pin? 
Your wife! 
When things go wrong instead of right 
Who is the one to start the fight? 
Your wife! 
* * * ” 
When you track mud upon the floor 
Who is the one who starts to roar? 
Your wife! 
When you leave cash in your pocke! 
night 
Who removes it before the morning lig!’ 
Your wife! 
When off your shirt a button doth go 
Who is the one who avoids to sew? 
Your wife! 
When baby cries and you walk the floo: 
Who is the one who doth sleep and sn 
Your wife! 
When yow are dead and turned to clay 
Who gets the insurance the very next da: 
Your wife! 
When your work on earth is at an end 
Who will marry your dearest friend 
Your wife! 


7 * * * 


Whene’er I have an ache or pain 

Who says that’s all I do, complain? 
My wife. 

When I’m a very hungry man 

Who feeds me, goat-like, with a can’ 
My wife. 

And when I die who'll want to know 

The place where I am going to go? 
My wife. 

But though with faults she’s richly bles 

I love (this is no idle jest) 
My wife. 


AN ODD VIOLIN LABEL 


Johannes Robey, the well known colle: 
tor of violins, has one instrument of wh 
he is particularly proud, since it contains 
label which is a curiosity. The label is 
old Latin and it reads: “Viva fuy in sy!’ 
sum dura ocissa securi. Dum vixi, tact 
mortua, dulce cano.” Which being 1»! 
preted means: “I was living in the fores 
the cruel ax slew me. While I was 3! 
I was mute; dead, I sweetly sing.” !! 
violin is a product of the 16th centur 
“lutist” or violin maker named Gaspa Vu!' 
fopgrugcar. 








~~ 
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Saved by a Finger Print 


For six months William Feit, of New 
York, was out on bail, having been ac- 
cused of swindling a merchant out of 
¢4000. During this time he was ar- 
rested several times for crimes com- 
mitted by someone else whose descrip- 
tion tallied so closely to his that the 
victims always identified Feit. It is 
said that even his own attorney was not 
convinced that Feit was not the confi- 
dence man he was charged to be. To 
humor his client more than for any 
other reason the attorney had a new 
set of finger prints made and compared 
them with those of the confidence man 
which were on record. Not until Feit 
came up for trial did his attorney let it 
be known that there was a discrepancy 
in the prints. An infinitesimal differ- 
ence between a loop and a whorl on the 
third finger brought Feit freedom from 
an impending life sentence. 


A Strange Legacy 


Years ago a man by the name of Jer- 
emy made a record of recovering 1000 
dead bodies of drowned persons before 
death claimed his retirement from the 
odd business. Then his son John took 
up the “profession” and his reputation 
spread throughout the country. He 
was called here, there and everywhere 
to perform his duties and usually he 
was successful. However, no attempt 
was ever made to recover a body until 
the crowds of curious persons had de- 
parted. Sometimes the Jeremies worked 
at night. Their method was kept secret. 
With John’s death not long ago his se- 
cret was willed to a nephew, George 
Lawrence, who is only 12 years old. 


Marooned by Ice 


Two boys, both 16, of Harrisburg, 
Pa., went to Clemson’s island, near by 
when the Susquehanna river became ice 
clogged. The boys got pretty hungry 
but the next day they were located by 
an airman who saw smoke coming from 
a fire they had built. Two days after 
they went to the island two men forced 
their way through the ice floes in a 
canoe and brought the boys safely back 
to the mainland. 


Kansas Tag Did It 


Senator Capper of Kansas is fortunate 
in not having had his car registered 
with a District of Columbia tag. The 
other day, in Washington, the senator 
came out of the Senate Office building 
to drive home in his coupe. He went 
to the place where he thought he had 
parked it but could not find even a piece 
of tin or a spoke. The auto had vanish- 
ed completely. He notified the police— 
told them his auto was gone, he couldn’t 
remember the tag number but it was 
a Kansas tag. The police said, “All 
right, senator, We'll put a couple hun- 
dred men on the search and find it for 
you, even if we have. to. break into 
every garage in the city.” The next 
day two colored gentlemen were im- 
bibing the fresh.morning air in the 





rolling oaths of a coupe that admir- 
ably answered the description of the 
senator’s stolen car. A couple 0’ cops 
started after them; the colored ‘uns 
saw ’em coming and abandoned the car. 
It was the senator’s sure enough, and 
don’t you think he wasn’t mighty glad to 
get it back. Congratulations, senator. 


Bride No Speak English 


Meyer Lavine, of San Rafael, Cal., 
junk dealer, called at the county clerk’s 
office with Laura Lin, his prospective 
bride. For the nominal price of $2 he 
bought a wedding license and went off 
with Laura in what appeared to be a 
happy mood. The next day he was back 
at the clerk’s office with a sour face but 
minus Laura. Meyer wanted to sell the 
clerk his marriage license for $2. He 
said the woman he had intended to mar- 
ry “couldn’t talk English so good” and 
she wouldn’t be of any help to him in 
his store. “So I ain’t gonna marry her,” 
he said. But he’s still got his marriage 
license and from last reports the coun- 
ty was holding tightly on to the $2. 


Copper Now Worth Million 


Patrolman Patrick Butler, of Chicago, 
goes to work every day in a limousine 
and the door is opened for him by a 
neatly liveried chauffeur. Pat directs 
the chauffeur to be “back at four,” then 
he strolls carefree into the station 
house. It is rumored around the station 
that Pat has maids at home, spends his 
days off looking after his summer home, 
and is planning to go to Europe this 
summer. All this is not so strange in 
view of the fact that Pat married a rich 
widow. But Pat likes his job and says 
he’s going to stick to it. 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL PRAYER 

A Protestant minister, a Catholic priest 
and a Jewish rabbi have co-operated in 
forming an interdenominational prayer ac- 
knowledging the common fatherhood of 
God. The authors are Rev. James Baker, 
pastor of the Trinity M. E. church, Rev. 
John O’Brien, pastor of St. John’s Catholic 
church, and Rabbi Benjamin Frankel, all of 
Urbana, Ill. The prayer follows: 

“Almighty God, we who are members of 
different races and faiths, desire together 
Thy fatherhood and our kinship with each 
other. In our difference we find that many 
of our hopes, our fears, our aspirations are 
one. Thou art our Father and we are Thy 
children. We are heartily sorry for the mists 
of fear, envy, hatred, suspicion and greed 
which have blinded our eyes and thrust us 
asunder. May the light that comes from 
Thee scatter these mists, cleanse our hearts 
and give health to our spirits, teach us to 
put away all bitterness and walk together 
in the ways of human friendship. Open 
our eyes to see as nature abounds in varia- 
tion, so differences in human beings make 
for richness in the common life. May we 
give honor where honor is due—regardless 
of race, color or circumstances. Deepen 
our respect for unlikeness and our eager- 
ness to understand one another. Through 
the deeper unities of the spirit in sympa- 
thy, insight and co-operation may we tran- 
scend our differences. May we gladly share 
with each other our best gifts and together 
seek for a human world fashioned in good 
under Thy guidance. Amen.” 
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COLDS COST MONEY 


FORTIFY 
YOURSELF 
AGAINST 
THEM 








It is estimated that a sufferer, 
from colds loses three days’ time 
from work in a year. a 

At work, in the “movie,” Or at 
any entertainment, if your neigh-' 
bor has a cold and sneezes or 
coughs, the air is full of germs and 
if you are not in good condition, 
you may become ill. The only 
protection you can have is to build 
resistance against disease forces, 
Take that splendid herbal tonic, 


DR. PIERCE’S 


GOLDEN MEDICAL 


DISCOVERY 


It increases the appetite, stimu- 
lates the digestion, helps to en- 
rich the blood and to improve the 
health generally. 

Procure it from your druggist, 
in either liquid or tablet form. 
Write Dr. Pierce’s Invalids’ Hotel 
in Buffalo, N. Y., if you desire free 
medical advice. 











ill be sent t postage prepaid for one dollar, 


ange. gi it fails to relieve, 
RATORIES, 
Pair, ABO INC. 
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You Want This Dictionary 
So many Pathfinder 
readers have asked for a 
good dictionary that we 
have arranged. to accom- 
modate them. We have can- 
vVassed the whole field and 
chose the Webster’s New 
ideal. This is not an imi- 


tation “Webster” or a 
cheap reprint got up to sell 
to the crossword puzzlists; 
it is a real dictionary, pro- 


duced by the greatest dic- 
tionary publishers in the world—the Merriam 
Co., who issue the New International, which is 
the standard authority throughout America. 

The New idéal is abridged from the Interna- 
tional. It is made specially for busy people, 
who want to look up words but want their in- 
formation clear and to the point. It is the book 
for the business man, the stenographer, the 
Student, the family. The book is printed in the 
finest style, on first class paper and in type as 
_— as the regular reading matter in the Path- 
inder. Pronunciation, punctuation, abbrevia- 
tions, capitals, plurals and other forms are shown. 
Technical terms and new words included. 

& pronouncing gazeteer of places all over 
the world, with population; numerous ilustra- 
tions; colored diagrams which show at a glance 
all sorts of information—water and land sur- 
faces of globe, mountains, rivers, railroads etc., 
comparative size of countries; territory of 
U. S.; world’s population; biggest cities com- 
pared; languages of the earth; military and 
naval strength of nations; production of metals, 
foodstuffs etc. 

Also legends and myths; population and other 
facts about states and about 100 largest cities 
of U. S.; presidents and vice-presidents; proper 
forms of addressing high personages; coins, 
weights and measures of all countries; metric 
System; poison antidotes; postal information; 
business law and constitutional law; holidays 
in U. S.; deelaration of independence; parlia- 
mentary rules; foreign words and phrases etc. 

Over 1000 pages, making a splendid book 
about six by eight inches in size and weighing 
over two pounds; bound handsomely in rich 
fabrikoid (superior to leather) gold stamped. 
Every person who reads this notice should have 
one of these fine handy dictionaries. We make 
it easy: simply remit $2.90 and have your 
Pathfinder renewed a year (or send it to some 
friend) and receive the New Ideal dictionary, 
delivered free. Address Pathfinder Pub. Co., 
Washington, D. C 


Cured His Rupture 


I was badly ruptured while lifting a trunk 
several years ago. Doctors said my only hope 
of cure was an operation. Trusses did me no 
good. Finally I got hold of something that 
quickly and completely cured me. Years have 
passed and the rupture has never returned, 
although I am doing hard work as a carpenter. 
There was no operation, no lost time, no 
trouble. I have nothing to sell, but will give 
full information about how you may find a 
complete cure without operation, if you write 
to me, Eugene M. Pullen, Carpenter, 25-N 
Marcellus Avenue, Manasquan, N. J. Better 
cut out this notice and show it to any others 
who are ruptured—you may save a life or 
at least stop the misery of rupture and the 
worry and danger of an operation. 


A PAYING POSITION OPEN 


to representative of character. Take orders shoes-hosiery 
direct to wearer. Good income. Permanent. Write now. 
TAMNNERS SHOE MFG. CO., 3-390 C St., Boston, Mass. 


For the Women Folks 


Each Magazine for One Year __ Py 
Woman’s Home Companion $1 85 
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__ By Mark Twain 
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SYNOPSIS 


_ Tom Sawyer, who lives with his Aunt Polly 
in the little village of St. Petersburg, delights 
in playing tricks on her. She loves him even if 
he is mischievous. Tom’s half-brother, Sidney, 
who is younger, gets in Tom’s bad graces by 
telling on him whenever he gets a chance. On 
Sunday Mary, Tom’s cousin, coaches him in 
scripture memorizing. Tom falls madly in 
love with Becky Thatcher, who succeeds his 
old sweetheart, Amy Lawrence. Tom and 
Huckleberry Finn, village rowdy, on a midnight 
visit to a graveyard, see Injun Joe kill Dr. Rob- 
inson, then accuse Potter, his partner in crime, 
of the deed. Potter is arrested. When Becky 
snubs Tom he decides to become a pirate. With 
Huck and Joe Harper, his bosom friend, Tom 
camps on an uninhabited little island three 
miles downs the river. They are away for 
several days and the villagers believe them dead. 
Funeral sermon preathed for them is rudely 
interrupted by appearance of Tom, Huck and 
Joe. Back to school again Tom is warned by 
Becky that something is going to happen to him. 





~ Tom stood still, rather flustered by this 
onslaught. Presently he said to himself: 
“What a curious kind of a fool a girl is. 
Never been licked in school! Shucks. What’s 
a licking! That’s just like a girl—they’re 
so thin-skinned and chicken-hearted. Well, 
of course I ain’t going to tell old Dobbins 
on this little fool, because there’s other 
ways of getting even on her that ain’t so 
mean; but what of it? Old Dobbins will 
ask who it was tore his book. Nobody ‘ll 
answer. Then he’ll do just the way he al- 
ways does—ask first one and then t’other, 
and when he comes to the right girl he'll 
know it, without any telling. Girl’s faces 
always tell on them, They ain’t got any 
backbone. She’ll get licked. Well; it’s a 
kind of a tight place for Becky Thatcher, 
because there ain’t any way out of it.” 
Tom conned the thing a moment longer and 
then added: “All right, though; she’d like 
to see me in just such a fix—let her sweat 
it out!” ‘ 


Tom joined the mob of skylarking 
scholars outside. In a few moments the 
master arrived and school “took in.” Tom 
did not feel a strong interest in his studies. 
Every time he stole a glance at the girls’ 
side of the room Becky’s face troubled him. 
Considering all things, he did not want to 
pity her, and yet it was all he could do to 
help it. He could get up no exultation that 
was really worthy the name. Presently 
the spelling-book discovery was made, and 
Tom’s mind was entirely full of his own 
matters for a while after that. Becky 
roused up from her lethargy of distress and 
showed good interest in the proceedings. 
She did not expect that Tom could get out 
of his trouble by denying that he spilt the 
ink on the book himself; and she was right. 
The denial only seemed to make the thing 
worse for Tom. Becky supposed she would 
be glad of that, and she tried to believe 
she was glad of it, but she found she was 
not certain. When the worst came to the 
worst, she had) an impulse to get up and tell 
on Alfred Temple, but she made an effort 
and forced herself to keep still—because, 
said she to herself, “he’ll tell about me 
tearing the picture sure. I wouldn’t say 
a word, not to save his life!” 


Tom took his whipping and went back to 
his seat not at all broken-hearted, for ke 
thought it was possible that he had un- 
knowingly upset the ink on the spelling- 
book himself, in some skylarking bout—he 
had denied it for form’s sake and because it 
was custom, and had stuck to the denial 
from principle. 

A whole hour drifted by, the master sat 
nodding in his throne, the air was drowsy 
with the hum of study. By and by, Mr. 
Dobbins straightened himself up, yawned, 
then unlocked his desk, and reached for 


his book, but seemed undecided why 
to take it out or leave it. Most of the p: 
glanced up languidly, but there were 
among them that watched his moven 
with intent eyes. Mr. Dobbins fin 
his book absently for a while, then too 
out and settled himself in his chair to r: 
Tom shot a glance at Becky. He had 

a hunted and helpless rabbit look as 
did, with a gun leveled at its head. Ins! 
ly he forgot his quarrel with her. Qui 
something must be done! done in a fl 
emergency paralyzed his invention. G 
—he had an inspiration! He would run 
snatch the book, spring through the 
and fly. But his resolution shook for 
little instant, and the chance was los! 
master opened the volume. If Tom o 
had the wasted opportunity back agai 
Too late. There was no help for Be 
now, he said. Every eye sank under ! 
gaze. There was that in it which sn 
even the innocent with fear. There 
silence while one might count ten, {! 
master was gathering his wrath. Then 
spoke: “Who tore this book?” 

There was not a sound. One could ha 
heard a pin drop. The stillness continu 
the master searched face after face fo 
signs of guilt. 

“Benjamin Rogers, did you tear t! 
book?” 

A denial. Another pause. 

“Joseph Harper, did you?” 

Another denial. Tom’s uneasiness grew 
more and mrore intense under the slow 
torture of these proceedings. The mast 
scanned the ranks of the boys—considered 
a while, then turned to the girls: “An 
Lawrence?” 

A shake of the head. 

“Gracie Miller?” 

The same sign. 

“Susan Harper, did you do this?” 

Another negative. The next girl was 
Becky Thatcher. Tom was trembling from 
head to foot with excitement and a sen 
of the hopelessness of the situation. 

“Rebecca Thatcher” [Tom glanced at he: 
face—it was white with terror]—“did yo 
tear—no, look me in the face” ‘wd hand 
rose in appeal|—“did you tear this book?” 

A thought shot like lightning throug) 
Tom’s brain. He sprang to his feet and 
shouted—“I done it!” 

The school stared in perplexity at this 
incredible folly. Tom stood a moment, to 
gather his dismembered faculties; and 
when he stepped forward to go to hi 
punishment the surprise, the gratitude, th 
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adoration that shone upon him out of 
poor Becky’s eyes seemed to pay enough 
for a hundred floggings. Inspired by the 
splendor of his own act, “he took without 
an outery the most merciless flaying that 
even Mr. Dobbins had ever administered; 
and also received with indifference the 
added cruelty of a command to remain 
two hours after school should be dismiss- 
ed—for he knew who would wait for him 
outside till his captivity was done, and not 
count the tedious time as loss, either. 


Tom went to bed that night planning 
vengeance against Alfred Temple; for with 
shame and repentance Becky had told him 
all, not forgetting her own treachery; but 
even the longing for vengeance had to 
give way, soon, to pleasanter musings, and 
he fell asleep at last, with Becky’s latest 
words lingering dreamily in his ear—“Tom, 
how could you be so noble!” 


Vacation was approaching. The school- 
master, always severe, grew severer and 
more exacting than ever, for he wanted the 
school to make a good showing,.on “Exami- 
nation” day. His rod and his ferule were 
seldom idle now—at least among the 
smaller pupils. Only the biggest boys, and 
young ladies of 18 and 20, escaped lashing. 
Mr. Dobbins’s lashings were very vigorous 
ones, too; for although he carried, under 
his wig, a perfectly bald and shiny head, 
he had only reached middle age and there 
was no sign of feebleness in“his muscle. 
As the great day approached, all the tyranny 
that was in him came to the surface; he 
seemed to take a vindictive pleasure in 
punishing the least shortcomings. The con- 
sequence was, that the smaller boys spent 
their days in terror and suffering and their 
nights in plotting revenge. They threw 
away no opportunity’to do the master a 
mischief, But he kept ahead all the time. 
The retribution that followed every venge- 
ful success was so sweeping and majestic 
that the boys always retired from the field 
badly worsted. At last they conspired to- 
gether and hit upon a plan that promised a 
dazzling victory. They swore in the sign- 
painter’s boy, told him the scheme and 
asked his help. He had his own reasons for 
being delighted, for the master boarded in 
his father’s family and had given the boy 
ample cause to hate him.- The master’s 
wife would go on a visit to the country in 
a few days, and there would be nothing 
to interfere with the plan; the master al- 
ways prepared himself for great occasions 
by getting pretty well fuddled, and the sign- 
painter’s boy said that when the dominie 
had reached the proper condition on Exami- 
nation Evening he would “manage the 
thing” while he napped in his chair; then 
he would have him awakened at the right 
time and hurried away to school. 


In the fullness of time the interesting 
occasion arrived. At eight in the evening 
the schoolhouse was brilliantly lighted, and 
adorned with wreaths and festoons of foli- 
age and flowers. The master sat throped in 
his great chair upon a raised platform, with 
his blackboard behind him. He was looking 
tolerably mellow. Three rows of benches 
on each side and six rows in front of him 
were occupied by the dignitaries of the 
town and by the parents of the pupils. To 
his left, back of the rows of citizens, was 
a spacious temporary platform upon which 
were seated the scholars who were to take 
part in the exercises of the evening; rows 
Of small boys, washed and dressed to an 
intolerable state of discomfort; rows of 
Sawky big boys; snowbanks of girls and 
young ladies clad in lawn and muslin and 
conspicuously conscious of their bare arms, 
their grandmothers’ ancient trinkets, their 
bits of pink and blue ribbon and the flowérs 
in their hair, All the rest of the house was 
filled with non-participating scholars. 

The exercises began. A very little boy 
Stood up and sheepishly recited, “You'd 
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scarce expect one of my age to speak in 
public on the stage,” etc—accompanying 
himself with the painfully exact and spas- 
modic gestures which a machine might have 
used—supposing the machine to be a trifle 
out of order. But he got through safely, 
though cruelly scared, and got a fine round 
of applause when he made his manufactured 
bow and retired. 

A little shamefaced girl lisped “Mary had 
a little lamb,” etc., performed a compassion- 
inspiring curtsy, got her meed of applause, 
and sat down flushed and happy. 

Tom Sawyer stepped forward with con- 
ceited confidence and soared into the un- 
quenchable and indestructible “Give me 
liberty or give me death” speech, with fine 
fury and frantic gesticulation, and broke 
down in the middle of it. A ghastly stage- 
fright seized him, his legs quaked under 
him and he was like to choke. True, he 
had the manifest sympathy of the house— 
but he had the house’s silence, too, which 
was even worse than its sympathy. The 
master frowned, and this completed the 
disaster. Tom struggled a while and then 
retired, utterly defeated. There was a weak 
attempt at applause, but it died early. 

“The Boy Stood on the Burning Deck” 
followed; also, “The Assyrian Came Down,” 
and other declamatory gems. Then there 
were reading exercises and a spelling-fight. 
The meager Latin class recited with honor. 
The prime feature of the evening was in 
order now—original “compositions” by the 
young ladies. Each in her turn stepped 
forward to the edge of the platform, cleared 
her throat, held up her manuscript (tied 
with dainty-ribbon), and proceeded to read, 
with labored attention to “expression” and 
punctuation. The themes were the same 
that had been illuminated upon similar 
occasions by their mothers before them, 
their grandmothers, and doubtless all their 
ancestors in the female line clear back to 
the Crusades. “Friendship” was one; 
“Memories of Other Days”; “Religion in His- 
tory”; “Dream Land”; “The Advantages of 
Culture”; “Forms of Political Government 
Compared and Contrasted”; “Melancholy”; 
“Filial Love”; “Heart Longings,” etc., etc. 

A prevalent feature in these compositions 
was a nursed and petted nfelancholy; an- 
other was a wasteful and opulent gush of 
“fine language”; another was a tendency to 
lug in by the ears particularly prized words 
and phrases until they were worn entirely 
out; and a peculiarity that conspicuously 
marked and marred them was the invet- 
erate and intolerable sermon that wagged 
its crippled tail at the end of each and every 
one of them. No matter what the subject 
might be, a brain-racking effort was made 
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made junk of all old atlases. Hundreds of readers have 
written to the Pathfinder asking for an up-to-date atlas, 
but we have been waiting for something that would give 
satisfaction. Now we have found it. This is not one of 
the measly little apologies for an atlas that are being 
offered by some of our leading publishers, with tiny maps 
printed on big pages and inclosed 
people. It is a genuine reference work of exact geographic 
a ee corrected 





when closed, with 160 pages, durably bound in green cloth. 
It has 96 pages of maps, beautifully printed in four col- 
ors—the various states and countries occupying a half- 
page, full page or more according to size and importance. 
The maps show the latest changes in international boun- 
dary lines, with each county or province in a distinct col- 
or; county and place names, mountains and rivers; rall- 
road extensions; names in clear-cut ty 


at a glance the data about a given place, together with 
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instance we find that Guam belongs to the U. 8S. A.; 

area is 225 sq. mi.; population 13,275; capital is Agana an 
it will be found on the map of Oceania, in the section B-2. 


nal Zone, Philippines, Arctic and Antarctic regions ete. 
Then there is a parcelpost map of the entire U. showing 
in short order postage rates from any point to 
point. Over 50 pages are devoted to the index‘of cities and 
towns, covering the U. 
the name of the place, population and location on the map. 
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to squirm it into some aspect or other that 
the moral and religious mind could con- 
template with edification. The glaring in- 
sincerity of these sermons was not suffi- 
cient to compass the banishment of the 
fashion from the schools, and it is not suffi- 
cient today; it never will be sufficient while 
the world stands, perhaps. There is no 
school in all our land where the young 
ladies do not feel obliged to close their 
compositions with a sermon; and you will 
find that the sermon of the most frivolous 
and the least religious girl in the school 
is always the longest and the most relent- 
lessly pious. But enough of this. Homely 
truth is unpalatable. 


Let us return to the “Examination.” The 
first composition that was read was one 
entitled “Is this, then, Life?” Perhaps the 
reader can endure an extract from it: 


“In the common walks of life, with what 
delightful emotions does the youthful mind 
look forward to some anticipated scene of 
festivity! Imagination is busy sketching 
rose-tinted pictures of joy. In fancy, the 
voluptuous votary of fashion sees herself 
amid the festive throng, the observed of all 
observers. Her graceful form, arrayed in 
snowy robes, is whirling through the mazes 
of the joyous dance; her eye is brightest, 
her step is lightest in the gay assembly. 


“In such delicious fancies time quickly 
glides by, and the welcome hour arrives for 
her entrance into the elysian world, of 
which she has had such bright dreams. How 
fairylike does everything appear to her en- 
chanted vision! Each new scene is more 
charming than the last. But after a while 
she finds that beneath this goodly exterior, 
all is vanity: the flattery which once charm- 
ed her soul now grates harshly upon her 
ear; the ballroom has lost its charms; and 
with wasted health and embittered heart she 
turns away with the conviction that earthly 
pleasures cannot satisfy the longings of 
the soul!” 

And so forth and so on. There was a 
buzz of gratification from time to time 
during the reading, accompanied by whis- 
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pered ejaculations of “How sweet!” “1/,,., 
eloquent!” “So true!” etc., and after |) 
thing had closed with a peculiarly afflict; 
sermon the applause was enthusiastic. 
Then arose aglim, melancholy girl, w), 
face had the “interesting” paleness {| 
comes of pills and indigestion, and read , 
“poem.” Two stanzas of it will do: 


A MISSOURI MAIDEN’S 
FAREWELL TO ALABA) 


Alabama, good-by! I love thee well! 
But yet for a while do I leave thee no: 
Sad, yes, sad thoughts of thee my hy 
doth swell, 
And burning recollections throng 
brow! 
For I have wandered through thy flowe: 
woods; 
Have roamed and read near Tallapoo 
stream; 
Have listened to Tallassee’s warring floo 
And wooed on Coosa’s side Aurora’s bean 


Yet shame I not to bear an o’er-full hear! 
Nor blush to turn behind my tearful ey 
*Tis from no stranger land I now must part 
*Tis to no strangers left I yield these sigh 

Welcome and home were mine within t! 
State, 
Whose vales I leave—whose spires fs 
fast from me; 
And cold nmst be mine eyes, and heart, an‘ 
tete, 
When, dear Alabama! they turn 
on thee! 


There were very few there who knew wi! 
“tete” meant, but the poem was very sa! 
factory, nevertheless. 

Next appeared a dark-complexioned, b|a: 
eyed, black-haired young lady, who paused 
an impressive moment, assumed a tra 
expression, and began to read in a measured, 


solemn tone. 
A VISION - 


“Dark and tempestuous was night. Around 
the throne on high not a single star quis 
ed; but the deep intonations of the heavy) 
thunder constantly vibrated upon the ¢2: 
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Cross-word Puzzle No. 45 ed. 35—Something shaped like a_half- 


Submitted by G. W. O’ Neill, Suiter, Ohio. 


Horizontal: 1—A headland. 5—Dash or 
ardor. 9—A young hare. 11—A_ musical 
drama. 13—Animal of the weasel family. 
15—Implement for rowing. 16—Accom- 
plished. 17—Famous aviator. 18—Saltpe- 
ter. 20—Soon. 22—Circumstances or con- 
dition. 25—An elevated platform. 28—To 
shut in. 29—State (abbr.). 30—A shell that 


1 fails to,explode. 31—A bower. 33—Load- 


at home. 34—Devoured. 


moon. 36—Snares. 37—Jerk. 

Vertical: 2—On the watch. 3—By. 4 - 
To avoid by artifice. 5—To eat away. %— 
Permit. 7—Oil from the petals of the rose. 
8—Favor. 10—To plunder. 12—An artist. 
14—A pastoral poem. 19—An old wheel 
track. 21—Quick of apprehension. 22— 
Counterfeit. 23—To pace as a horse. 24— 
Gains by labor. 25—Mixed with salt. 26— 
A viper. 27—A small whirlpool. 32—Not 
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whilst the terrific lightning reveled in angry 
mood through the cloudy chambers of 
heaven, seeming to scorn the power exerted 
over its terror by the illustrions. Franklin! 
Even the boisterous winds unanimously 
came forth from their mystic homes, and 
plustered about as if to enhance by their 
aid the wildness of the scene. 

“At such a time, so’ dark, se dreary, for 
human sympathy my very spirit sighed; 
but instead thereof, 

‘My dearest friend, my counselor, my com- 

forter and guide— 

My joy in grief, my second bliss in joy,’ 

came to my side. 

“She moved like one of those bright be- 
ings pictured in the sunny walks of fancy’s 
Eden by the romantic and young, a queen 
of beauty unadorned save by her own trans- 
cendent loveliness. So soft was her step, 
it failed to make even a sound, and but for 
the magical thrill imparted by her genial 
touch, as other unobtrusive beauties, she 
would have glided away unperceived—un- 
sought. A strange sadness rested upon 
her features, like icy tears upon the robe of 
December, as she pointed to the contending 
elements without, and bade me.contemplate 
the two beings presented.” 

This nightmare octupied some 10 pages 
of manuscript and wound up with a ser- 
mon so destructive of all hope to non- 
Presbyterians that it took the first prize. 
This composition was considered to be the 
finest effort of the evening. The mayor of 
the village, in delivering the prize to the 
author of it, made a warm speech in which 
he said that it was by far the most “elo- 
quent” thing he had ever listened to, and 
that Daniel Webster himself might well be 
proud of it. 

It may be remarked, in passing, that the 
number of compositions in which the word 
“beauteous” was over-fondled, and human 
experience referred to as “life’s page,” was 
up to the usual average. 

Now the master, mellow almost to the 
verge of geniality, put his chair aside, 
turned his back to the audience, and began 
to draw a map of America on the blackboard, 
to exercise the geography class upon. But 
he made a sad business of it with his un- 
steady hand, and a smothered titter rippled 
over the house. He knew what the matter 
was and set himself to right it. He sponged 
out lines and remade them; but he only dis- 
torted them more than ever, and the titter- 
ing was more pronounced. He threw his 
entire attention upon his work, now, as if 
determined not to be put down by the mirth. 
He felt that all eyes were fastened upon 
him; he imagined he was succeeding, and 
yet the tittering continued; it even _mani- 
festly increased. And well it might. There 
was a garret above, pierced with a scutile 
over his head; and down through this 
scuttle came a cat, suspended around the 
haunches by a string; she had a rag tied 
about her head and jaws to keep her from 
mewing; as she slowly descended she curved 
upward and clawed at the string, she swung 
downward and clawed at the intangible air. 
rhe tittering rose higher and higher—the 
cat was within six inches of the absorbed 
teacher’s head—down, down, a little lower, 
and she grabbed his wig with her desperate 
claws, clung to it, and was snatched up into 
the garret in an instant with her trophy 
till in her possesion! And how the light 
did blaze abroad from the master’s bald 
pate—forthe sign-painter’s boy had gildedit! 

That broke up the meeting. The boys 
were avenged. Vacation had come. 

fom joined the new order of Cadets of 
Temperance, being attracted by the showy 
character of their “regalia.” He promised 
‘o abstain from smoking, chewing, and pro- 
fanity as long as he remained a member. 
Now he found out a new thing—nainely, 
that to promise not to do a thing is the 
surest way in the world to make a body 
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want to go and do that very thing. Tom 
soon found himseif tormented with a desire 
to drink and swear; the. desire grew to be 
so intense that nothing but the hope of a 
chance to display himself in his red sash 
kept him from withdrawing from the order. 
Fourth of July was coming; but he soon 
gave that up—gave it up before he had wern 
his shackles over 48 hours—and fixed his 
hopes upon old Judge Frazer, justice of the 
peace, who was apparently on his deathbed 
and would have a big public funeral, since 
he was so high an official. During three 
days Tom was deeply concerned about the 
Judge’s condition and hungry for news of 
it. Sometimes his hopes ran high—so high 
that he would venture to get out his regalia 
and practice before the looking-glass. But 
the Judge had a most discouraging way of 
fluctuating. At last he was pronounced 
upon the mend—and then convalescent. ‘Tum 
was disgusted; and felt a sense of injury, 
too. He handed in his resignation at once-— 
and that night the Judge suffered a relapse 
and died. Tom resolved that he would never 
trust a man like that again. 

The funeral was a fine thing. The Cadets 
paraded in a style calculated to kill the late 
member with envy. Tom was a free boy 
again, however—there was something in 
that. -He could drink and swear, now—but 
found to his surprise that he did not want 
to.. The simple fact that he could took the 
desire away, and the charm of it. 

Tom presently wondered to find that his 
coveted vacation was beginning to hang a 
little heavily on his hands. He attempted 
a diary—but nothing happened during three 
days, and so he abandoned it. 

The first of all the negro minstrel shows 
came to town, and made a sensation. Tom 
and Joe Harper got up a band of pertormors 
and were happy for two days. 


Even the Glorious Fourth was in some 
sense a failure, for it rained hard, there 
was no procession in consequence, and the 
greatest man in the world (as Tom sup- 
posed), Mr. Benton, an actual United States 
Senator, proved an overwhelming disap- 
pointment—for he was not 25 feet high, nor 
even anywhere in the neighborhood of it. 


A circus came. The boys played circus 
for three days afterward in tents made of 
rag carpeting—admission, three pins for 
boys, two for girls—and then circusing was 
abandoned, 

A phrenologist and a mesmerizer came— 
and went again and left the village duller 
and drearier than ever. 

There were some boys-and-girls’ parties, 
but they were so few and so delightful that 
they only made the aching voids between 
ache the harder. 

Becky Thatcher was gone to her Constan- 
tinople home to stay with her parents dur- 
ing vacation—so there was no bright side 
to life anywhere. 

The dreadful secret of the murder was a 
chronic misery. It was a very cancer for 
permanency and pain. 

Then came the measles, 

During two long weeks Tom lay a pris- 
oner, dead to the world and its happenings. 
He was very ill, he was interested in 
nothing. When he got upon his feet at last 
and moved feebly down-town, a melancholy 
change had come over everything and every 
creature. There had been’ “revival,” and 
everybody had “got religion,” not only the 
adults, but even the boys and girls. Tom 
went about, hoping against hope for the 
sight of one blessed sinful face, but dis- 
appointment crossed him everywhere. He 
found Joe Harper studying a Testament, and 
turned sadly away from the depressing 
spectacle. He sought Ben Rogers, and 
found him visiting the poor with a basket 
of tracts. He hunted up Jim Hollis, who 
called his attention to the precious blessing 
of his late measles as a warning. Every 
boy he encountered added another ton to 
































Science now advises 
discarding cruel steel 
springs, barbarous leg 
straps, and other har- 
ness that press 
against the rupture 
and thus prevent na- 
ture from healing it. A 
hew sensible method has 
been perfected, after thou- 
Sands of test cases, called 
Magic Dot—entirely different 
from any other way. Instead of 
“pressing,” it “seals” rupture, 
and of tourse allows users to 
run, jump, bend and cough in 
perfect safety. 


Breathes Air 


With this 1-25th oz. device is a new 
kind of pad, air-porous and washable. 
It actually breathes air, and cannot 
=* slip off the rupture—a feature, you'll 
frankly admit, that is lacking in your 
® present appliance. In fact, it is go 
superior and different that it is 
> praised by physicians as ‘‘an en- 
s tirely new departure.”” Users re- 
port they have forgotten they are 
wearing it. Butdon’t buy it yet. 


See It 
First 


By a, special arrange- 
Ment, you can Dow 
have it sent to your 
home without obliga- 
tion to wear it. Don’t send 
a penny or order it now. Just 
write for full description of 
Magic Dot and details of this 
unusual. ‘‘no obligation’ of- 
fer. Tear out this ad now and 
write today, for quick relief. 


NEW SCIENCE INSTITUTE 
> 1834 Clay St., Steubenville, Ohio 
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his depression; and when, in desperation, 
he flew for refuge at last to the bosom of 
Huckleberry Finn and was received with a 
Scriptural quotation, his heart broke and he 
crept home and to bed realizing that he alone 
of all the town was lost, forever and forever. 
And that night there came a terrific storm, 
with driving rain, awful claps of thunder 
and blinding sheets of lightning. He cov- 
ered his head with the bedclothes and wait- 
ed in a horror of suspense for his dogm; 
for he had not the shadow of a doubt that 
all this hubbub was about him. He believed 
he had taxed the forbearance of the powers 
above to the extremity of endurance and 
that this was the result. It might have 
seemed to him a waste of pomp and ammu- 
nition to kill a bug with a‘battery of ar- 
tillery, but there seemed nothing incon- 
gruous about the getting up of such an ex- 
pensive thunderstorm as this to knock the 
turf from under an insect like himself. 


By and by the tempest spent itself and 
died without accomplishing its object. The 
boy’s first impulse was to be grateful, and 
reform. His second was to wait—for there 
might not be any more storms, 

The next day the doctors were back; Tom 
had relapsed. The three weeks he spent 
on his back this time seemed an entire age. 
When he got abroad at last he was hardly 
grateful that he had been spared, remember- 
ing how lonely was his estate, how com- 
panionless and forlorn he was. He-drifted 
listlessly down the street and found Jim 
Hollis acting as judge in a juvenile court 
that was trying a cat for murder, in the 
presence of her victim, a bird. He found 
Joe Harper and Huck Finn up an ally eating 
a stolen melon. Poor lads! they—like Tom 
—had suffered a relapse. 


At last the sleepy atmosphere was stir- 
red—and vigorously; the murder trial came 
on in the court. It became the absorbing 
topic of village talk immediately. Tom 
could not get away from it. Every refer- 
ence to the’ murder sent a shudder to his 
heart, for his troubled conscience and fears 
almost persuaded him that these remarks 
were put forth in his hearing as “feelers”; 
he did not see how he could be suspected of 
knowing anything about the murder, but 
still he could not be comfortable in the 
midst of this gossip. It kept him in a eold 
shiver all the time. He took Huck to a lone- 
ly place to havé a talk with him. It would 
be some relief to unseal his tongue for a 
little while; to divide his burden of distress 
with another sufferer. Moreover, he wanted 
to assure himself that Huck had remained 
discreet. 

“Huck, have you ever told anybody 
about—that?” 

“Bout what?” j 

“You know what.” 

“Oh—course I haven’t.” 

“Never a word?” 

“Never a solitary word, so help me. What 
makes you ask?” 

“Well, I was afeared.” 

“Why, Tom Sawyer, we wouldn’t be alive 
two days if that got found out. You know 
that.” 

Tom felt more comfortable. After a 
pause: “Huck, they couldn’t anybody get 
you to tell, could they?” 

“Get me to tell? Why, if I wanted that 
half-breed devil to drownd me they could 
get me to tell. They ain’t no different way.” 


“Weill, that’s all right, then. I reckon 
we’re safe as long as we keep mum. But 
let’s swear again, anyway. It’s more surer.” 

“I’m agreed.” 

So they swore again with dread solemni- 
ties. 

“What is the talk around, Huck? [ve 
heard a power of it.” 

“Talk? Well, it’s just Muff Potter, Muff 
Potter, Muff Potter all the time. It keeps 
me in a sweat, constant, so’s I want to hide 
som’ers.” 
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“That’s just the same way they go 
round me. I reckon he’s a goner. [) 
you feel sorry for him, sometimes?” 

“Most always—modst always. He 
no account; but then he hain’t ever 
anything to hurt anybody. Just fish 
little, to get money to get drunk on 
loafs around considerable; but Lord, w 
do that—leastways most of us. But 
kind of good—he give me half a fish, 0: 
when there warn’t enough for two; and |o' 
of times he’s kind of stood by me when 
was out of luck.” 

“Well, he’s mended kites for me, H 
and knitted hooks on to my line. I 
we could get him out of there.” 


“My! we couldn’t get him out, Tom. And 
besides, *twouldn’t do any good; th 
ketch him again.” 

“Yes—so they would. But I hate to h 
’em abuse him so like the dickens when 
never done—that.” 

“I do too, Toni: Lord, I hear ’em say he 
the bloodiest-looking villain in this co 
try, and they wonder he wasn’t ever hu: 
before.” 

“Yes, they talk like that, all the time. |’ 
heard ’em say that if he was to get f: 
they’d lynch him.” 

“And they’d do it, too.” 

The boys had a long talk, but it brought! 
them little comfort. As the twilight drev 
on, they found themselves hanging ab 
the neighborhood of the little isolated jail, 
perhaps with an undefined hope that so: 
thing would happen that might clear awa 
their difficulties. But nothing happe: 
there seemed to be no angels or fairies 
terested in this luckless captive. 


The boys did as they had often done 
fore—went to the cell grating and 
Potter some tobacco and matches. He 
on the ground floor and there were 
guards. 

His gratitude for their gifts had alv 
smote their consciences before—it cut ( 
er than ever, this time. They felt cowa 
and treacherous to the last degree w 
Potter said: “You’ve been mighty good 
me, boys—better’n anybody else in 
town. And I don’t forget it, I don’t. 0! 

I says to myself, says I, ‘I used to mend 
the boys’ kites and things, and show 
where the good fishin’-places was, and ! 
friend ’em what I could, and now they 
all forgot old Muff when he’s in trou! 
but Tom don’t, and Huck don’t—they do 
forget him,’ says I, ‘and I don’t forget the: 
Well, boys, I done an awful thing—drun! 
and crazy at the time—that’s the only w2: 
I account for it—and now I got to swits 
for it, and it’s right. Right, and best, tov, 
I reckon—hope so, anyway. Well, we won' 
talk about that. I don’t want to make yo! 
feel bad; you’ve befriended me. But what 
I want to say is, don’t you ever get drunk— 
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then you won’t ever get here. Stand a litter 
furder west—so—that’s it; it’s a prime com- 
fort to see faces that’s friendly when a 
body’s in such a muck of trouble, and there 
don’t none cdOme here but yourn. Good 
friendly faces—good friendly faces. .Git up 
on one another’s backs and let me touch 
‘em. That’s it. Shake hands—yourn’ll come 
through the bars, but mine’s too big. Little 
hands, and weak—but they’ve helped Muff 
Potter a power, and they’d help him more 
if they could.” 

Tom went home miserable, and his 
dreams that night were full of horrors. The 
next day and the day after, he hung about 
the courtroom, drawn by an almost irre- 
sistible impulse to go in, but forcing hirh- 
self to stay out. Huck was having the same 
experience, They studiously avoided each 
other. Each wandered away, from time to 
time, but the same dismal fascination al- 
ways brought them back presently. Tom 
kept his ears open when idlers sauntered 
out of the courtroom, but invariably heard 
distressing news—the toils were closing 
more and more relentlessly around poor 
Potter. At the end of the second day the 
village talk was to the effect that Injun 
Joe’s evidence stood firm and unshaken, 
and that there was not the slightest ques- 
tion as to what the jury’s verdict would be. 

Tom was out late that night, and came to 
bed through the window. He was in a tre- 
mendous state of excitement. It was hours 
before he got to sleep. All the village 
flocked to the courthouse the next morning, 
for this was to be the great day. Both 
sexes were about equally represented in 
the packed audience. After a long wait the 
jury filed in and took their places; short- 
ly afterward, Potter, pale and haggard, 
timid and hopeless, was brought in, with 
chains upon him, and seated where all the 
curious eyes could stare at him; no less 
conspicuous was Injun Joe, stolid as ever. 
There was another pause, and then the 
judge arrived and the sheriff proclaimed the 
opening of the court. The usual whisper- 
ings among the lawyers and gathering to- 
gether of papers followed. These details 
and aceompanying delays worked up an 
atmosphere of preparation that was as im- 
pressive as it was fascinating. 

Now a witness was called who testified 
that he found Muff Potter washing in the 
brook, at an early hour of the morning that 
the murder was discovered, and that he im- 
mediately sneaked away. After some 
further questioning, counsel for the prose- 
cution said: “Take the witness.” 


The prisoner raised his eyes for a mo- 
ment, but dropped them again when his 
own counsel said: “I have no questions to 
ask him.” 

The next witness proved the finding of 
the knife near the. corpse. Counsel for the 
prosecution said: “Take the witness.” 

“I have no-questions to ask him,” Potter’s 
lawyer replied. 

A third witness swore he had often seen 
the knife in Potter’s possession. 

“Take the witness.” 

Counsel for Potter declined to question 
him. The faces of the audience began to 
betray annoyance. Did this attorney mean 
. throw away his client’s life without an 
effort ? 

Several witnesses deposed concerning 
Potter’s guilty behavior when brought to 
the scene of the murder. They were allowed 
to leave the stand withouts being cross- 
questioned, 

Every detail of the damaging circum- 
Stances that occurred in the graveyard upon 
that morning which all present remem- 
bered so well was brought out by credible 
witnesses, but none of them were cross- 
examined by Potter’s lawyer. The perplexity 
and dissatisfaction of the house expressed 
itself in murmurs and provoked a reproof 
from the bench, Counsel for the prosecu- 





tion now said: “By the oaths of citizens 
whose simple word is above suspicion, we 
have fastened this awful crime, beyond all 
possibility of question, upon the unhappy 
prisoner at the bar. We rest our case here.” 

A groan escaped from poor Potter, and 
he put his face in his hands and rocked his 
body softly to and fro, while a painful 
silence reigned in the courtroom. Many 
men were moved, and many women’ s com- 
passion testified itself in tears. ° Counsel 
for the defense rose and said: 


“Your honer, in our remarks at the open- 
ing of this trial, we foreshadowed our pur- 
pose to prove that our client did this dread- 
ful deed while under the influence of a 
blind and irresponsible delirium produced 
by drink. We have changed our mind. We 
shall not offer that plea.” [Then to the 
clerk:] “Call Thomas Sawyer!” 


A puzzled amazement awoke in every face 
in the house, not even excepting Potter’s. 
Every eye fastened itself with wondering in- 
terest upon Tom as he rose and took his 
place upon the stand. The boy looked wild 
enough, for he was badly scared. The. oath 
was administered. 

“Thomas Sawyer, where were you on 
the 17th of June, about the hour of mid- 
night?” 

(To be continued next week) 





Nor do I think it a matter of little mo- 
ment whether the language of a people be 
vitiated or refined, whether the popular 
idiom be erroneous or correct. This con- 
sideration was more than once found salu- 
tary at Athens. It is the opinion of Plato 
that changes in the dress and habits of 
the citizens portend great commotions and 
changes in the state; and I am inclined to 
believe, that when the language in com- 
mon_use in any country becomes irregular 
and depraved it is followed by their ruin 
or their degradation. For what do terms 
used without skill or meaning, which are 
at once corrupt and misapplied, denote, but 
a people listless, supine, and ripe for ser- 
vitude? On the contrary, we have never 
heard of any people or state which has not 
flourished in some degree of prosperity as 
long as their language has retained its ele- 
gance and its purity.—Milton. 
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Missouri Doctor 
Invents Unique 
Rupture Truss 


Sends It on Trial—Without Money 
Down, No Cash Deposit, 
No C. O. D. 





Kansas City, Mo., (Special)—Having 
invented a superior type of rupture ap- 
pliance—with no leg straps, no elastic 
belt, no cruel. spring bands, no hard 
gouging pads—an unusual offer to give 
it wider demonstration is now being 
made by the Hernia Specialist, Dr. An- 
drew Kaiser, 105-B Koch Building, = 
Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. He will 
send his appliance for 30 days’ trial 
without a cent in advance, no cash de- 
posit, no C. O. D. shipments. Hundreds 
of people, many with double rupture of 
long standing, have declared it brought 
them quick improvement and freedom 
from the hampering and discomfort pre- 
viously suffered from truss wearing. If 
ruptured, and wanting quick relief and 
improvement, make this test. After the 
30 days’ trial if entirely pleased and 
satisfied, pay its small price and keep 
the appliance. Otherwise, simply re- 
turn it and owe nothing. The advan- 
tage of this offer is all in your favor. 
Accept it by writing the Doctor today. 
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THE SATAN 
Letters from Readers 


Some Horses Think 


As to whether horses think or not it 
is my opinion that horses are, in that 
respect, like men; some think and some 
do not. I have in mind a little black 
mare I bought in Kansas City some 
years ago to use on a small fruit and 
truck farm a few miles out of the city. 
She was at the “smooth mouth” age 
when I got her and had been used on a 
baker’s wagon all of her working life 
up to that time. A few months after I 
got her I was using her to.a market 
wagon to haul some stove wood from a 
wood lot nearly a quarter of a mile 
from the house. After I had hauled 
three or four loads I was called into 
the house, leaving her standing to the 
unloaded wagon. In about 10 minutes 
I came out and Topsy was gone. I hur- 
riedly followed the wagon tracks and 
found that they led towards the wood 
lot. I followed fast as I could run and 
as I came in sight of the wood rick 
Topsy raised her head and gave an im- 
patient neigh. She had made the turn 
and backed the wagon up to the rick 
all ready waiting for the load. This is 
but one of the many acts of intelligence 
she performed during her life, convinc- 
ing me that she really did think.—J. H. 
Smith, Kansas City, Kans. 


The Psalm of Life 


It was with much interest that I read 
your remarks concerning Longfellow’s 
“Psalm of Life.” It, however, greatly 
surprised me to learn that there has 
never been an attempt made to set to 
music that beautiful hymn and place it, 
with queenly grace, among the choicest 
literary gems of American hymnody. In 
turn it will surprise you and many 
others to know that the beautiful song 
has both been translated and sung in 
the church, Sunday-school and prayer 
meetings of Armenia for more than two 
generations. It is found in an Armenian 
hymn book, in my possession, which 
was published in Constantinople in 1880, 
being in the third edition. Unfortunate- 
ly the names of the authors, transla- 
tors and composers of the music of all 
the songs have been omitted. The notes 
are the same as used in this country. 








I might, however, add that of the nine_ 


quatrains or stanzas of the original, the 
Armenian translator has chosen only 
six.—S. V. Bedickian, Montrose, Pa. 


Little Brown Church 


Having used your paper for several 
years for school ‘purposes as an au- 
thority on almost anything and believ- 
ing that many others do, I ask to make a 
correction in an item that I read in a 
recent issue in regard to “The Little 
Brown Church in the Vale.” I have a 
sister who was personally acquainted 
with Dr. Pitts (he being her doctor) and 
this is what she wrote to me in answer 
to my asking her to give me the facts, 
for we had been told at the time of Dr. 
Pitts’s death that the church at Nashua, 
lowa, was not the one the song was 
written about: “Dr. Pitts’s song, “The 
Little Brown Church in the Vale,’ was 
written about a small country chureh 
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somewhere in Wisconsin, where hig |), 


wife was buried. If they would ¢)), 
how the words of the song go and ¢}, 
visit the church they would know }.+; 
for there is no cemetery near the Nas 
church nor is it in a vale, though i: 
been painted brown to help keep u) 
notoriety. About 15 years ago t} 
was a big home coming at the Br: 
Church at Nashua and Dr. Pitts 
there and dedicated the song to | 
church, so most everyone that r 
about it thinks that the song was r 
ly written for it. Dr. Pitts was a Ba; 
and the Nashua church is Congrega| 
al but he seemed perfectly willing 
the church should have the beneti: 
the fame.”—Mrs. Vernon C. Sheetz 
corah, Iowa. 


Chain Letters 


The inclosed documentation of i: 
rance or what you call it was recei 
not from the now very much refo; 
witchcraft town of Salem 250 years 
but from the little village on the 
son called New York Anno Domini | 
In rightful indignation my wife to: 
to shreds, but it might interest son 
our fellow readers that the age of ra 
and other of Satan’s inventions ¢ 
not seem to have dawned for some 
the enlightened citizens of our 
community. The letter is as fol! 
“Flanders Chain of Good Luck. 1 
chain of good luck was sent to me ! 
friend. I am sending it to you, s 
not to break the chain. Copy this 
and send it to four persons to 
you wish good luck within 24 h 
The chain was started by an Ame: 
in Flanders and shall go on round | 
world three times. Do not pause 
will have bad luck. On the fourth « 
you will have good luck. It’s ren 
able how the prediction has been | 
filled since the chain began. So 
this away as soon as possible and |! 
see what happens on the fourth 
Pass this on, and three other co 
From one who wishes you good |i 
—Richard Frederick, New York. 


Carpetbaggers 
A carpetbag seems to have been 


’ regulation traveling bag in the late 


and perhaps afterward. We used 
have one of these carpetbags. I! 

a medium-sized satchel covered 

Brussels carpet having figures in co! 
Our mother told us it was purch 
in 1858 to be used by her father and m 
er who were going to attend a chu 
meeting at some distance from t! 
home.—L. F, Johnston, Rebinson, 


Carlotta Drank Lethe Water 


When the Empress Carlotta left M 
ico to return to her country for ass! 
ance, it was stated (and, I think, nev: 
questioned) that her mind would 
come a blank, she having had adminis 
tered to her in drink a decoction fro! 
an herb in Mexico containing a poise! 
to produce that effect. Such an effe 
surely was produced. The New Yors 
Tribune stated such to be a fact, if my 
memory serves me right, and Greeley’s 
paper was generally sure of facts.— 
Mrs. M. Hayes, Dakota, Ill. 
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Washington Times—“Single Policeman 
Whipped Five Men”—headline. Probably 
a married one could have whipped even 
more than that. 


Louisville Times—Although women are 
now wearing only about one-fifth of the 
clothes they wore 10 years ago, hooks in 
closets are just as scarce for husbands. 


seloit News—Even if the embattled 
farmers no longer fire a shot heard ’round 
the world, they can land a kick that is 
heard pretty plainly down at Washington. 


Los Angeles Times—New hats for women 
are going to be somewhat higher and this 
doubtless also goes for the price. 


Los Angeles Express—Another suggested. 
amendment of the marriage vows which 
seems timely in these instalment buying 
days is to make it read, “Until debt do us 
part.” 


Forth Worth Record-Telegram—We think 
we know the inventor of the budget sys- 
tem. It was Joseph Jefferson in Rip Van 
Winkle when he said: “Well, we won't 
count this one?” 





Des Moines Tribune—Years ago a lot of 
engagements were longer than some mar- 
riages are nowadays. 


Philadelphia Enquirer—If the Democratic 
managers are looking for a place to stage 
their next national convention, we would 
suggest the sesqui stadium where that other 
big fight was held. 


Worcester Post—How can baseball be 
honest when the schedules are framed? 


Cleveland News—What surprises us is 
that the law doesn’t presume every accused 
person to be innocent until he has been 
convicted in two out of three trials. 


Springfield News—One trouble with the 
ordinary wife is that her negative is so 
decidedly positive. 


Indianapolis News—One of the greatest 
needs of radio is a receiving set that will 
work satisfactorily when company comes. 


Detroit News—Possibly the third-term 
controversy could be disposed of on this 
thesis, i. e.: That the first 18 months of Mr. 
Coolidge’s tenure were served by the white 
house spokesman. 


Brooklyn Eagle—~In the armament race 
our bandits lead those of all other nations. 


Brooklyn Eagle—To the dove of peace it 
begins to look as if we beat our swords into 











oil shares. 

Florence (Ala.) Herald—Dr. Katz of Am- 
sterdam is trying to solve the problem of 
why rubber stretches. When he gets that 
Earn $25 spare time, weting for newpapers, 
Deta ls FREE, ® ii Dp “ st. unecessary. 








Lovely 25533. Remnants 
<>» Lets send you a BIG BUNDLE of lovely 
=a Remnants with 4 yds. in each piece. Fine 
mm Dress Goods. New Summer Materials, etc. 

7Sc worth of NOTIONS FREE. SEND NO 






MONEY, Pay $1.95 plus postage on delivery. Money back 
ff not pleas 


ed. Write NOW. 
MERVIN WINEHOLT CO., Box 9, Woodbine, Pa. 




















Netespaper Views 


THE PATHFINDER 
worked out, he might tackle the question 
of why cotton shrinks. 


Washington Times-Herald—Marriage is 
what intervenes between the lipstick and 
the broomstick. 


Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette—The col- 
lege youth who finally decides upon suicide 
as the most useful thing he can do, per- 
haps has hit it. 


Florence (Ala.) Herald—Filipinos are su- 
perstitious, firmly believing there is vir- 
tue in knocking Wood. 


Detroit News—No doubt Connie Mack’s 
idea of agricultural relief is adding Wheat 
and Cobb to his outfield. 


Cincinnati Enquirer—We don’t believe 
one rolling-pin in a million is ever used by 
a wife to punish her husband—cartoons to 
the contrary notwithstanding—but the 
trouble is they are not used for anything 
else either. 








El Paso Times—The conviction that 
prohibition is a failure seems to be most 
prevalent among the people that haven’t 
tried it. 





Wall Street Journal—Best way to handle 
cotton surplus is to prohibit use of cotton 
stockings. 





Atlanta Constitution—The press is quite 
colorful these days reviewing the yellow 
peril, the red menace and blue laws. 


NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 


The National High School Orchestra, 
composed of 260 picked players gathered 
from the secondary schools of more than 
35 states, gave a concert before the school 
superintendents of the country at the an- 
nual meeting of their division of the Na- 
tional Education Association at Dallas, Tex., 
during February. The concert was said to 
have been an object lesson of the great 
advances made during the past few years in 
instrumental music teaching in the schools 
of the United States. The masive orchestra 
was conducted by Joseph E. Maddy, of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., chairman of the committee on 
instrumental affairs of the music supervis- 
ors’ national conference. Most of the stud- 
ents had their expenses paid to Dallas by 
their local boards of education. In a few 
cases, however, the expense was borne by 
chamber of commerce, music clubs or other 
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ing power of pure Norwegian 
Cod-Liver Oil—which 
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LEG TROUBLES 


Given quick relief and perfect sup- 
port by the use of 

CORLISS LACED STOCKING 
Superior to any other stocking made, for swol- 
len limbs, weak ankles, open sores, phlebitis, 
fallen arches and’oedema. No elastic, Adjust- 
able, light, real comfort. 

Special Home-treatment for all leg sores. 
Send today for free booklet No. 5. 
CORLISS LIMB SPECIALTY CoO. 
25 Tremont St. Boston, Mass. 








organizations. 


ARE YOU BASHFUL? | 


You must overcome Bashfulness— Self-Consciousness — Mental 
Fear—to succeed in the business and social world. Send 2@0e for 
the amazing booklet, “Road to Poise and Achievement.” Tells 
how thousands have conquered bashfulness in a very short time, 


38 Park Row, Dept. 9, New York City 








STOMACH 


ULCER 





Quickly Disappear, No Starvation Diet; Famous Southern 
California Prescription, in use 21 Years. 
Relieved Almost at Once. 

Day Trial Offer—No Obligation. 


Pain 
Send for 16 





_Why suffer with this extreme stom- 
ach trouble when we can positively as- 
sure you full relief or your money 
back? We guarantee Wolfe’s Ulcer and 
Acidosis Treatment will relieve you of 
extreme gastritis, or ulcers of the stom- 
ach, or we will positively refund your 
money. - Wolfe’s Ulcer and Acidosis 
Treatment has been usetl in California 
for these troubles for over 21 years 
with unvarying success. Many doctors 
prescribe it regularly. 

Now it is offered for the first time to 
the general public. It begins at once to 
give relief from the severe pain, vomit- 
ing and other discomforts and agonies, 





and from day to day the improvement 





is steady and increasingly rapid. You 
are not compelled to restrict yourself 
to a milk diet. You can eat anything 
you wish after taking our treatment.a 
few days. 

What would you give to be able to 
eat as you did when you were a child? 
It shotld be possible with Wolfe’s Ulcer 
and Acidosis Treatment, and, best of 
all, the cost is very little, and you are 
guaranteed your money back if it does 
not help you to your entire satisfaction 
—you to be the sole judge—we take 
your word for it. Write today for full 
information. Wolfe’s Laboratories, 


Desk PF-4, 425 E. Pico St., Los Angeles, 
California. 
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April Fool’s day is one of the oldest 
customs handed down to us.: It is vari- 
ously known as “All Fool’s day,” “Li- 
ecensed Joke day,” “April Fool’s day” 
etc. Although it is generally given over 
to the pranks of the younger people it 
shows no immediate signs of dying out. 
The origin of April Fool’s day has never 
been determined. It is a custom in_so 
many countries, and of so long standing, 
that it is thought to have come down 
from the very early races of mankind. 
However, there are several theories of 
its origin. The most generally accepted 
theory is that it grew out of a reform of 
the calendar. 


Up until the latter part of the 16th 
century the year in many countries be- 
gan with March 25. And March 25, as 
New Year’s day, marked the beginning 
of a great festival lasting, at least in 
early times, for eight days, or until 
April 1. In 1582 the old Julian system 
of reckoning time was found inaccurate 
and the Gregorian, the one now used, 
was proposed in its stead. France was 
among the first nations to adopt this 
new calendar which began the year 
with January 1. All the ceremonies, 
feasts, rejoicings etc. that had been as- 
sociated with the March 25—April 1 fes- 
tival were transferred to January. But 
there were many people who protested 
the change, and some even attempted 
to ignore the new system and cling to 
the old. In order to ridicule these “old 
fogies,” as they were called even in that 
early period, those who had adopted 
the new calendar began paying calls of 
pretended ceremony on April 1. They 
also sent mock presents to those who 
still preferred the old calendar. 

England did not adopt the new calen- 
dar until 1752, but even then it met with 
opposition from many subjects. Those 
who objected were ridiculed by the 
same methods used on the French ob- 
jectors. From England the custom has 
come down to us. On April Fool’s day 
we still play pranks on those who are 
not up on the calendar enough to know 
that it is the first of April. 

Another theory is that the custom is 
of Dutch origin. Rev. L. Wartena, a 
Pathfinder reader of Califon, N. J., says 
the custom is primarily of Dutch origin 
and dates back to April 1, 1572. This 
date, he points out, is of great impor- 
tance in the history of Holland, marking 
her first signal victory in the religious- 
economic war with Spain. Holland at 
that time was under Spanish domain, 
and disgruntled over ruthless religious 
persecution and excessive taxation be- 
gan the revolutionary war against the 
Spanish king, Philip IJ. The property 
of men convicted of heresy was con- 
fiscated and a price set on the heads of 
those who adhered to the Protestant 
faith or were found reading the Bible. 
A system of scandalous espionage and 
revolting torture forced the Dutch 
“burghers” into an insurrection led by 
the dauntless Prince William of Orange. 
The men who had escaped the fury of 
the Inquisition banded themselves to- 
gether into a society of outlaws who by 
land or sea aided the Prince of Orange. 
These intrepid men assumed the name 


April First is the World’s Licensed Joke Day 


of “Gueux,” from the French, meaning 
beggars. 

The first years of the revolutionary 
war proved disastrous for Holland, the 
three armies of the Prince being annihi- 
lated by the well-equipped Spaniards. 
Philip had sent has dreaded “Iron Mar- 
shal,” the Duke d’Alva, with his crack 
troops to the Netherlands to “crush the 
rebels-as butter.” The insurgent cities 
were laid in wrecks and ashes and the 
Prince of Orange had to flee. But on 
April 1, 1572, the tide began to turn. On 
the morning of that day a small fleet of 
“Gueux” appeared on the horizon be- 
fore the seaport of De Brielle, a key- 
city which was one of the Spanish 
strongholds. It so happened that on 
that particular day the greater part of 
the Spanish garrison had temporarily 
left the city to lay up fresh supplies. 
Early that: morning Koppelstock, the 
man who ran the ferry boat to the city, 
approached the city wall and “in the 
name of the Prince of Orange” demand- 
ed the city keys for the Gueux who had 
instructed him to postulate the sur- 
render of the city. ‘When the Spanish 
commander asked him how many there 
were of the Gueux, Koppelstock replied: 
“5000 men.” 

Shaken by fear the Spanish evacuated 
the city and it capitulated to but a few 
hundred Gueux. The flag of Orange was 
hoisted over the city and the insurgents 
took new courage until finally the prov- 
inces of Holland gained their independ- 
ence from Spain. In commemoration of 
this far-reaching lie of Koppelstock’s the 
Hollanders preserved the custom by 
setting the first day of April aside for 
April Fool’s day. Fronr Holland it is 
supposed to have spread to all Europe 
and then to America. 

Still another interesting theory about 
the origin of April Fool’s day attempts 
to give it a religious significance. The 
argument for this theory is based on the 
fact that the crucifixion of Christ took 
place about April 1. Its supporters 
maintain that the custom of sending 
people on fools’ errands on that date is 
a farcical commemoration of Christ 
being sent from Annas to Caiaphas, from 
him to Pilate, from Pilate to Herod and 
from Herod back again to Pilate. 


In France the custom is observed 
more generally than in England or in 
this country. There the one who is 
“caught” by some carefully planned 
hoax is known as “un poisson d’Avril,” 
and is the general butt of ridicule from 
all who witness his discomfiture. Be- 
cause the Frenchman is naturally more 
polite than is the Anglo-Saxon he adopt- 
ed “poissons d’Avril”—April fish—in 
place of “All Fools” or “April Fools.” 
Scientists have suggested that this name 
may have been given because in April 
the sun leaves the zodiacal sign of the 
fish. Another suggestion is that the fish- 
erman who fares forth when the ice has 
gone out of the lakes and rivers knows 
the voracious mood of April fish. 

The French, it is said, are always on 
the lookout for a joke on April 1, and 
the following story illustrates how care- 
ful they are to keep themselves from 
being made “un poisson d’Avril.” 


Francis, Duke of Lorraine, and his wif. 
were in captivity at Nantes. They < 
lected the first day of April as an oppo: 
tune time for making an attempt 
escape, and disguised as peasants passe} 
out of the gates of the city. A wom, 
recognized the escaping captives 4): 
cried to guards to give notice to |! 
sentries. The guards, all as one m, 
cried “April Fool,” and laughed at | 
attempt to catch them. The office; 
charge told the joke to the gover: 
who was rather skeptical and orc: 

an investigation. The officer’s mirth \ 
turned to fear when it was revealed t}; 
the captives had really fled. 

In England, France, America 
many other countries many good 
fashioned and popular April fool jo! 
are still practiced by young and old. | 
sending of mock presents is still po); 
in many lands. In Scotland “April | 
is known as “Hunting the Gawk.”’ 
sport lies in giving a sealed envelo) 

a guileless victim and asking hi 
carry it to some distant friend (.; 
complice). If the victim bites and | 

the trip the addressee opens the | 
and privately reads: “This is the 

of April, hunt the gawk another 1)/! 
Then the recipient gravely disco 
that the letter was meant for ano! 
person who lives a considerable is- 
tance further on. This process con- 
tinues until the victim discovers that he 
is being fooled. In London April! foo! 
tricks are plentiful and they never lack 
victims. 

Here in America we have a grand col- 
lection of the French, English, Scotch, 
Dutch etc. April fool jokes. To these 
are added those that are invented 
our “wits.” Every moment on Apri! | 
is perilous. If one goes about his duties 
carelessly he is liable to become the 
victim of an endless number of practi: 
jokes. Although these simple diversions 
on April’s birthday are regarded 
somewhat childish they never fail to 
amuse all save the victim. 

In “Poor Robin’s Calendar” or “Poor 
Robin’s Almanack” by Robert Herrick 
for 1728 this old custom is put into rime 
No sooner doth St. All Fool’s morn approa: 
But waggs, ere Phoebus mount his gilded 

coach, 
In sholes assemble to employ their sense 
In sending fools to get intelligence. 
One seeks hen’s teeth in the farthest part 
town, 
Another pigeon’s milk, a third a gown 
From strolling cobler’s stall, left tier 
chance; 
Thus lead the giddy tribe a merry dance 
And to reward them for their honest to 
The = *noints their limbs with stir 
Oll$ 
Thus by contriver’s inadvertent jest 
One fool expos’d makes pastime for the ! 


RAW EGG EATING CHAMPION | 
Grover Bowersock, of Cambridge, © 
claims the raw egg eating championship 
the world. He recently consumed 48 
in two straight “sittings.” Bowersock 
railroad employee. Shortly after break! 
one morning some friends engaged !1!! 
an argument over raw eggs. “I could : 
24 eggs now although I’ve just had a hear! 
breakfast,” he boasted. The eggs were P' 
duced and he ate his two dozen. Then '“ 
ate 24 more immediately. Later a man 
Ellwood City, Pa., ate 48 eggs in 10 minute 





